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launchers, captured by the 
Israelis in 1967. It was ranged 
against the Syrians in 1973. 
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Yigal Alon (right), architects 
ofthe IDF, in 1938 when they 
both fought in the Haganah. 
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A tiny state surrounded by enemies. But a warrior tradition 
and great leadership have created a fine fighting force 


The survival of the tiny state of Israel, occupying and 
surrounded by Arab land, has since 1948 depended on the 
efficiency of her fighting forces. With a population in 1973 of 
3.2 million ranged against the 48 million Arabs in the states 
on her borders, Israel had fought four wars up to 1973— 
and did not lose one. More significantly, the Israel Defense 
Force (IDF)—the Zwa Haganah Le'‘/srae/ (Zaha/)—has never 
lost a major battle though it has come off worse in some 
engagements, It has developed from an improvised irregular 
force into one of the most formidable military machines in 
the Middle East—and this development, speeded by the 
impact of war, can be measured and assessed. 

Today's Zaha/ stems from the small irregular forces which 
existed under the British Mandate. The first was Hashomer, 
a watchman’s organization which protected the small 


Desert refreshments for Mrs. Golda Meir and Major General ‘Arik’ Sharon—hero of the 1973 Yom Kippur war, and hailed by his 
troops as ‘King of Israel’. Politicians and generals were to.quarre/ bitterly after the cessation of the fourth Arab-Israeli conflict. 


Jewish settlements. The Jewish Settlement Police, created 
towards the end of the Mandate, carried on some of 
Hashomer's functions. A more aggressive body, the 
Haganah, was formed as a result of the anti-Jewish riots of 
1920-21, 1929 and 1936-39. 

Haganah was technically illegal and therefore trained 
secretly. It was organized in small independent units, 
equipped with small arms, and enjoyed considerable success 
against Arab raiders. Its commando unit was the 2,000-man 
Palmach, a highly disciplined and mobile force that, unlike 
the Arabs, was prepared to fight at night. In addition to 
Haganah were the terrorist gangs ; /rgun Zvai Leumi, headed 
by Menahim Begin, and the Lohmey Herut /srae/—Lechi— 
better known as the Stern Gang, named after one of its 
early leaders. The Gang's actions did much to explain the 
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Early days—Haganah troops capture an Arab hill fort above 
the Jaffa road in April 1948. Lacking modern weapons, the 
Israelis had ‘the spirit, origins, structure of a people's 
army’ to overcome the less highly motivated Arab forces. 


counter-measures taken by the British authorities. Both 
were absorbed by the Haganah in 1948. 

Although the British used Jewish troops in logistics units, 
for obvious reasons they were reluctant to give them combat 
training. Operational pressures, however, led to the creation 
of a Jewish Brigade which fought with distinction in 
Europe. In addition, a number of Jews with military skills 
gained in the British and other armed forces came to the 
emerging state between 1945 and 1948, and helped 
Haganah field the 35,000 men and women who fought off 
the Arab assaults during the first months of Independence. 

Haganah, at that time, was composed of the Palmach, 
then about 3,100 strong, led by Yigal Alon, a field army and 
a garrison army. It was a good guerilla force, with indoc- 
trination that stressed individual initiative, the irregular 
approach, and the equality of all ranks. It had good signals, 
Intelligence and medical branches, but no heavy equipment. 
They did have small factories producing small-arms and 
ammunition. Agents were sent to Europe to purchase arms, 
ammunition and, if they could get it, heavy equipment. Some 
of this reached Israel before the Mandate expired on 14 May 
1948. More supplies came during the first cease-fire in June 
of that year. 

The arms were needed, From the end of November 1947, 
Arab irregulars launched sporadic attacks on Jewish targets 
and Haganah had to come out into the open in defense. The 
Jewish settlements—kibbutzim—were often tactically sited, 
manned with trained para-military forces and tough nuts to 
crack, The late David Ben-Gurion, then Chairman of the 
Jewish Agency, took over strategic control of Haganah, and 
increasingly dominated tactical decisions, although opera- 
tional control supposedly remained with the Haganah 
commander, Israel Gallili. 

In December, the Haganah was organized into six 
geographical commands, three rural and three urban. 
Mobilization and training were accelerated. All settlements 
were ordered to be held, a decision that imposed great 
difficulty on operation but which conferred considerable 
political benefit. Arab attacks continued and by the end of 
March 1948 Jewish losses forced Ben-Gurion to shift from 
a defensive to an offensive strategy. 

In early May. Ben-Gurion tried to replace the old three- 


General Moshe Dayan commissions an Israeli girl officer 
cadet during a passing-out parade. Israel's limited man- 
power must of necessity be eked out by some 12,000 women 
serving for 20 months in various branches of the army. 


man Haganah High Command but political problems inter- 
vened. Nine territorial brigades existed. Though always 
understrength, they knew the terrain they operated in, were 
determined, resourceful and confident. The truce of 11 June 
which ended four weeks of fighting, found both sides 
exhausted but the Israelis held, with only minor losses, the 
territory they had had on 15 May. 

The ‘Four Weeks’ War’ showed a number of weaknesses 
in the Haganah. Mobilization had been chaotic. Proper 
clothing was in short supply, co-ordination between some 
units had been lacking and tactical planning was poor. 
Casualties had been heavy and ammunition used with 
unwarranted extravagance. Now the men were exhausted 
and their commanders disheartened. 


Increasing fiow of immigrants 

Large shipments of arms, equipment, supplies and re- 
inforcements from the increasing flow of immigrants though 
rebuilt the force. Conscription was put on a proper footing, 
with all males between 18 and 55 being called up. The 
labor force was divided between the Zaha/ and agriculture. 
Ben-Gurion decreed that the IDF would be given standard 
uniforms, rank badges, a pay scale and a three front division 
of the country to replace the geographically assigned 
brigade structure. Three more campaigns saw the revitalized 
Haganah fighting its adversaries more or less to a standstill 
and the establishment of borders pretty well as they were 
to be until 1967. 

In 1949 the Knesset (Israeli parliament) passed the 
Defense Service Law which provided for an armed force of 
all three services. In Ben-Gurion’s words these forces were 
intended to combine ‘the spirit, origins, structure of a 
people's army with the professional skills of a regular army’. 
The prime duty of each citizen was defense of the homeland. 
Every man between 18 and 26 was made liable to serve for 
30 months; men between 27 and 29 did two years. Women 
between 18 and 26 were to serve for two years, Reserve 
obligation for men was up to 49 years of age; for childless 
women to 34. Each reservist had to serve 30 days a year, 
plus a day per month (often served in a block). These terms 
have been modified by subsequent legislation, increased in 
periods of tension and returning to the original levels when 


the situation was calm and had returned to normal level. 

The IDF's peacetime role was to mould the new immi- 
grants into good citizens, and to develop areas of Israel. 
New kibbutzim were built and manned and new roads con- 
structed. New immigrants, who came mainly from Eastern 
Europe, were taught Hebrew and their duties as citizens. This 
‘civic action’ role lasted until about 1953 when General 
Moshe Dayan took over as Chief of the General Staff. Dayan 
realized that, though such activities might be socially 
desirable, the time they required interfered with training in 
the proper role of the Army—defense. 

There are three levels of planning in the Israeli concept. 
First, Grand Strategy—the combination of military effort 
with political, economic, psychological and diplomatic 
effort. This is the responsibility of the War Cabinet, headed 
by the Prime Minister, and including the Ministers of 
Defense, Foreign Affairs, Information and Treasury. During 
the Six Day War this Cabinet lived in the War Room of the 


The Headquarters of the Navy and the Air Force both 
come under the Chief of General Staff. Their function is 
limited to administration of their two services. In much the 
same relationship are the commanders of the three Area 
Commands, Northern, Central and Southern. These have an 
operational function as well however. They control the 
border settlements and may have some reserve units which 
are mobilized, often from men resident in the area, in cases 
of emergency. 

Until 1973, the IDF operated with four concepts. First, the 
war must not be fought in Israel—to avoid civilian casualties 
and damage. Second, Israel must seize and retain the 
initiative. Hitherto this has been done by decision to attack 
first. The October War is the first since May 1948 when the 
Israelis were pre-empted. Third, wars must be short. Israel 
cannot afford to fight a long war, or have long periods of 
mobilization. Fourth, heavy casualties must be avoided, 
Part of this comes from the economic considerations that 
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A squad of Israeli paratroopers doubles past a Super Frelon helicopter. Five parachute brigades are the elite shock force 
of the Israeli army. Seldom conventionally air-dropped, they are more accurately positioned by troop-carrying aircraft. 


General Staff—a location which made it easy to obtain 
speedy decisions on all aspects of the war. 

The second planning level is War Strategy—the general 
course of action, timing and objectives. This is the function 
of the Supreme Command Council, under the Chairmanship 
of the Minister of Defense. 

The third level, actual command of the armed forces and 
the conduct of all military, naval and air operations, is the 
purview of the Chief of the General Staff who in fact, if not 
in name, is the Commander-in-Chief. Within the Head- 
quarters, the Chief of ‘G’ Branch of the General Staff is 
responsible for overall operational and force structure 
planning. The Branch is divided into two. One is the General 
Staff Branch proper, responsible for operations, organiza- 
tion, and training. The other is the Planning Branch, 
responsible for working out the disposition of the forces and 
for weapon development. 


limit the duration of hostilities, but part of it stems from the 
close-knit family ties that are a feature of Israeli society. 
The IDF's concept of war consists of maintenance of aim; 
initiative; surprise; concentration; economy of force; 
protection ; co-operation ; flexibility ; consciousness of pur- 
pose. They are conventional. The first is obvious—make up 
your mind what you want to do and stick with it. The 
second is a little less obvious, The requirement to seize the 
initiative, to make the enemy conform to you is essential if 
the best use is to be made of limited resources. Surprise is 
linked to this and can-be achieved at every level. Concen- 
tration is mandatory when a force is outnumbered in every 
category. Co-operation ties closely to concentration. Pro- 
tection has a peculiarly Israeli connotation and is tied to the 
requirement to preserve life so far as possible. Conscious- 
ness of purpose is ‘morale’ under a new name. Motivation 
is the key to success. In Israel the belief that defeat means 
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Centurion tank, Mk III 
This tank was firstissuedto Israel's tank force were 
British service units in 1945. 
/t was the first tank to have 
its armament gyroscopically 
linked for accurate firing 
while in motion, The basic 
Centurion design has since 
been copied by 16 nations. 
In 1973. for example, half of 


Crew: 4 
Weight: 50 tons (loaded) 
Speed: 21.5mph (road) 
Range: 60 miles (road) 
1 Stowage boxes 
2 20-pounder gun 
(83.4mm calibre) 


annihilation is the motivation and this goes a long way to 
explain Israeli success in battle. 

The concept of responsible citizen service—as a conscript 
or on the Reserve—reinforces this motivation. Exemptions 
from conscription are rare. Volunteers are encouraged and 
the small Regular establishment (many of them skilled men, 
such as pilots) get financial and other benefits. Membership 
of the Gadna youth organization gives most Israeli youth a 
taste of military training. Their subsequent service with the 
Armed Forces is designed to mould them into a team and to 
keep it together. Later, when called up from the Reserve, 
men report to their old unit as a team, unless they have 
moved to an entirely new area. 

Mobilization for service in an emergency is carefully 


Centurions—some 850 tanks. 


devised. Units in areas most likely to be affected by the 
threat are called first. Some units are at virtually full strength 
in any case; others are partial strength and the third category 
is at cadre strength only. Key individuals are notified first, 
often by direct contact. Then a code-word, known to all 
members of the unit, is broadcast or announced publicly. 
Reservists keep their uniforms at home and report to the 
nearest center. From there they are taken to their units. 
Where heavy equipment is involved, such as tanks, the 
small permanent cadre keeps the material maintained and 
stocked ready for use. If a move is required, and in the case 
of tanks heavy transporters do the necessary lift, loading 
will begin before the men arrive. Frequent drills and 
inspections ensure procedures are efficient. 
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From the 1973 war came some surprising stories of the 
rapid mobilization of reservists. Many drove to the Syrian 
front in their own private cars. One young reservist, on 
business in Geneva, arrived at Tel Aviv's Lod airport and 
was flown straight to the front. Total mobilization of the IDF, 
to its full strength of 275,000, can be achieved in 72 hours 
if necessary. 

The Israeli army consists of about 11,500 Regulars, 
83,000 conscripts and includes some 12,000 women. It 
can be brought to a total strength of 275,000 on mobiliza- 
tion. It comprises 10 armored brigades, nine infantry bri- 
gades, five parachute brigades and three artillery brigades. 
Before the 1973 war seven of the line brigades, two armored, 
three infantry and two parachute, were at full strength; one 


armored and four mechanized were at half strength and the 
remaining seven armored, five mechanized, six infantry and 
three parachute brigades were at cadre strength, 

An infantry brigade comprises three battalions and sup- 
porting arms and services, including a reconnaissance 
company and an artillery battalion. Until recently the 
artillery consisted of 120mm self-propelled mortars, with 
the howitzers held by senior formations for allocation as 
required. Brigades do not contain their own transport, which 
is also assigned as needed. Within the brigade the organiza- 
tion is highly flexible. An armored brigade may hold three 
tank battalions, or two tank and one mechanized infantry. 
Armored infantry brigades, which are equipped with APCs, 
consist of two infantry and one tank battalion. 

Infantry battalions, however, do not seem to be intended 
for the mobile battle and the brigade structure appears to be 
constant. When operational considerations demand, a 
brigade may be stripped of one or more of its units which 
will be sent to another sector of the front, or even another 
Area, Tank battalions have a headquarters and three 
squadrons of three troops of three tanks, There are 11 tanks 
to a squadron (Company), 35 to a battalion. The paratroop 
battalion is three companies, but the size of the headquarters 
company makes the organization practically square. Each 
platoon has 35 men, a company five officers and 150 men. 


Shock troops’ heavy casualties 

Reserve paratroop units may be up to 20 per cent over 
strength to cater for the heavy casualties such shock troops 
may incur. Most paratroopers carry the Uzi 9mm sub- 
machine-gun but there are two FN 7.62mm rifles in each 
five-man squad. A platoon will have a 3.5in rocket launcher 
and a magazine-fed machine-gun. The Company will have 
at least two belt-fed machine-guns and mortars. There are 
three sizes of the latter; 52mm, probably at company, 
81mm probably at battalion and the 120mm at Brigade. 

In wartime, a separate intermediate headquarters may be 
set up to exercise operational command over a number of 
brigades and independent units. This is the Ugda. It 
appears to have no logistics responsibility but functions 
very much as the old Divisional Tactical Headquarters of the 
traditional British concept. 

One trend that has become apparent in recent years has 
been for the senior officer structure of the IDF to become 
more elaborate, and‘ for juniors, promotion to senior rank 
comes sooner. Originally the Chief of the General Staff 
was a Brigadier (A/uf). He is now a Lieutenant-General 
(Rav Aluf). Area Commanders are Major Generals (Tat Aluf). 
Before 1967 Brigade commanders in their late 20s were not 
uncommon. The present area commanders are all over 45. 
The IDF pride themselves on fighting long hours at a hard 
pace, It is a question whether the older men will be able to 
take the wartime pace and still make decisions efficiently. In 
peacetime the extra experience; would be a benefit. The 
problem is not peculiar to the IDF, . 

In the pre-Independence days.the Haganah carried small- 
arms, pistols, grenades, submachine-guns and the occa- 
sional rifle. The Kibbutzim used Molotov cocktails as their 
sole anti-tank weapon. The build up before 1950 saw the 
introduction of a wide range of weapons. Before 1949 the 
only government supplier was Czechoslovakia, which sold 
the German Mauser Kar98k 7.92mm rifle, ZB-37 heavy 
machine-guns and aircraft. The British Bren, .303in, and 
Besa 7.92mm; German MG34, 7.92mm; and US .30in and 
.50in machine-guns were also obtained. 


Surplus stocks produced Sherman tanks and the M-series 
of half-tracks which have become an IDF trade-mark. Many 
of these were suitable only for scrap and much had to be 
done to make them serviceable, The fact that the equipment 
was not the latest and most modern, however, was not of 
major significance until about the mid-1950s. Up to then 
the main threat to the country’s security consisted of minor 
incursions by guerillas and it was seldom necessary to 
mount operations larger than patrol actions to deal with 
them. The Arab states were beset by domestic difficulties 
and Israel, though never forgotten, was not regarded as an 
immediate target. 

The result was that the IDF did little to acquire heavy 
weapons, partly because foreign exchange was more 
urgently required for economic development. Furthermore 
the states from which arms could readily be purchased were 
not in a mood to upset the uneasy balance which existed in 
the area. In May, 1950, the US, Britain and France signed a 
joint pledge—the Tripartite Declaration—to ration the arms 
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< The Israeli infantryman, in 
combat uniform. He is 
armed with a wooden- 
stocked Uzi Imm SMG. 
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type. The soldier's helmet is 
based on a standard US- 
type. An ex-World War Il 
American half-track brought 
him to the front. 
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supplied to both the Arabs and Israel, and to oppose any 
attempt to alter the existing boundaries by force. 

Then, in 1955, the overthrow of King Farouk of Egypt, the 
rise of Nasser, and Russian attempts to outflank the Baghdad 
Pact by gaining its own foothold in the area, led to an 
agreement between Cairo and Moscow for arms. Deliveries 
began, via Czechoslovakia, in September. Israel turned to 
France, then deeply involved in Algeria and resentful of the 
aid given to the Algerian rebels by Egypt. Shipments of 
heavy artillery, AMX tanks, half-tracks, tank transporters, 
four-wheel-drive trucks and arms, including infantry anti- 
tank weapons such as the SS-10/11 wireguided missile, 
followed. Most arrived just before the outbreak of war. 

Israeli strength at that time was about 130 M-48 Patton 
tanks, 125 Centurion Mk. V and 100 Mk, VII, 200 Sherman 
tanks, all configurations, and 140 AMX-13; 200-250 self- 
propelled 105mm and 155mm guns and howitzers ; 106mm 
jeep mounted anti-tank recoil-less and SS-10 and 11 anti- 
tank missiles. The 1956 war provided them with large 
quantities of Russian and ex-British equipment: T34 and 
T54, Centurion tanks; 100 and 152mm self-propelled guns, 
towed artillery from 85mm up; ammunition and small arms. 
Some of this material was taken into IDF stock, the rest 
scrapped. 

French supplies continued to be sent to Israel until 1967. 
But France was not the only supplier. In 1960 West Germany 
sold 200 Patton tanks. After 1967 Britain sold 140 Centurion 
tanks. In 1971 the US sold the M60. Ammunition and spares 
have been regular purchases. But the most important 
development has been in Israel’s domestic arms industry. 


This started in 1948 as a means of refurbishing the scrap 
material that had been purchased. The only items purchased 
were spares which could not be made locally, technical 
equipment which would have to be developed, and 
ammunition. 

Israeli designers and technicians were given a free hand 
to try to improve equipment by modifying it. The elderly 
Sherman was the first major equipment to be reworked—it 
was fitted with wider tracks and bogies—to enable the 
vehicle to move more easily across sand and the 76mm gun 
was replaced with the British 105mm. The M48 and 
captured T54 and T55 tanks have also been given this gun. 
All Centurions have been given air-cooled diesel engines. 

The Six Day War revealed that the AMX-13 was too 
vulnerable and it was phased out of service shortly thereafter. 
In that war and in 1973, the Israelis captured a number of 
Soviet PT76, the light amphibious tank used as a recon- 
naissance vehicle (and as the basis for a number of other 
tracked vehicles). They also captured a number of BTR-40, 
BTR-50 and BTR-152 armored personnel carriers. Some of 
these have been brought into use but there still does not 
seem to be any significant reduction in the use of the M-3 
half-track. They have bought M-113 APC from the US 
though and there may be plans to retire the colorful, reliable, 
but increasingly more vulnerable half-track. 

Artillery includes the 160mm mortar, a breech-loaded 
weapon mounted in both a Sherman and an AMX-13 
chassis. The 155mm howitzer has also been reported 
mounted in a Sherman chassis. More normal American SP 
artillery includes the M-108 105mm, M-109 155m and 


M-107 175mm howitzers, Captured artillery has been less 
easy to absorb, partially because of the problem of am- 
munition replenishment, although the stocks captured in 
Sinai and Syria must have been ample for immediate 
requirements. One weapon which has been used, however, 
is the Russian M-54 130mm gun which. has a range of 
about 17 miles. This weapon was used against Jordan 
during the height of the Fedayeen incursions before 1970. 
In addition the B-24 240mm rocket launchers and 120mm 
and 160mm mortars which have been brought into use have 
provided much-needed extra fire support. 

Small-arms receive much less attention, Israel has 
designed and produced two indigenous weapons, the Uzi 
9mm submachine-gun, designed by Major Uziel Gal from 
the Czech ZK 476, It was introduced in the early 1950s, has 
a telescopic bolt and is widely used in the IDF. The appeal 
of the AK-47 Kalashnikov led to the adoption of that weapon 
after 1967 and, to some extent to the eclipse of the Uzi, but 
both are still to be found. The second Israeli design is the 
Galil, a 5.56mm rifle which weighs about 71b, has a cyclical 
rate of fire of 650 rounds per minute from a 50-round 
magazine, and a range of about 500 yards. The Galil is 
replacing the FN ‘FAL’ rifle and heavy-barrelled squad 
weapon version. There does not appear to be any weapon to 
replace the Belgian FN MAG general-purpose machine-gun 
which is the standard support weapon. 

Israel is now heavily dependent on the United States for 
her weaponry. Equipped in the past by both France and the 
US, the 1973 war saw a flow of £450 million worth of arms 
from the United States to Israel in the first few weeks after 
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the outbreak of war. Some military analysts in Washington 
felt that this speedy re-supply operation, coupled with 
Israel's ability to bring her air force into direct combat, were 
the factors that prevented Israeli defeat. 

On 10 December 1973, Israel ordered a further massive 
£1,450 million worth of arms from the United States. This 
figure is over twice Israel's annual defense budget. The 
order included the latest and most sophisticated American 
missiles—though the United States has nothing to match 
the SA 6 surface-to-air missile which is estimated to have 
destroyed 115 Israeli aircraft up to the second cease-fire on 
26 October. It is clear that without massive and prompt 
supplies of American arms the IDF’s defense would be 
seriously weakened. 

The Israelis claim that their success is largely due to 
flexibility and to the use of tactics ‘not to be found in 
military books’, It is claimed that tactics have evolved 
without restraint from elaborate preconceived and inflexible 
overall plans and that they have been based upon experi- 
ences of the 1948 and subsequent wars, This point is 
difficult to prove, 

The reason is that the 1948 battles were essentially unit 
actions in which small units on both sides attempted to gain 
local tactical advantage. Success depended almost entirely 
upon personal leadership. 

The concept that has been used with great effect has been 
described by General Rabin as the ‘mailed fist striking deep 
into enemy territory’. Armored columns operating behind 
the enemy lines interfere with his communications, disrupt 
his supply and reinforcement movements and spread con- 
fusion among personnel who normally regard themselves 
as ‘left out of battle’. These thrusts rely on penetration and 
operation without firm lines of communication or the 
establishment of a connected front. In many ways it is 
similar to a Russian concept in that opposition is bypassed. 


Flexibility for commanders 

Commanders are not provided with a firm plan, but 
instead are given an outline and a general objective. They 
then are allowed considerable freedom of action in the 
methods used to attain that objective. Such a system enables 
the maximum use to be made of the flexibility the IDF prides 
itself upon. With the high standard of training and experience 
in operations in the area the chances of success are high. 
But it requires good communications and a high standard 
of control and discipline. There were occasions in 1956 
when these requirements were lacking, The tactic 
probably works best against the set-piece inflexible defense 
that the Egyptians tend to practice. During the 1973 conflict 
it was apparent that the IDF were trying to get through and 
behind the Arab armies. They succeeded in Sinai; they did 
not in Syria. 

However effective the long armored thrust, it depends 
upon the break-in battle for its opportunity. Probing attacks 
in areas selected by study of the enemy position, Intelligence 
and knowledge of the terrain, test the enemy until a weak 
spot is found. A hole is then punched, often by the para- 
troops who form an elite shock force. When the gap is made 
it is exploited, But making that gap is costly in casualties 
and a decision has to be made whether the gain is worth the 
cost. 

The IDF do not consider a unit exhausted unless it has 
had over 50 per cent casualties. They function on the 
premise that a man can go without sleep for 24 hours a day 
for several days. The side that breaks is the side with the 
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A Israel's armored might on show in Jerusalem, 
Independence Day 1973. The tanks are Soviet T54/55s, 
renamed T/67s, and have been rearmed with the standard 
Israeli 105mm tank gun. Rapid use of abandoned enemy 
equipment is one of the IDF’s military specialities. 

V In-flight refuelling: two Mirage IIIC fighters of the Israeli 
Air Force linked to a Stratocruiser airtanker, thus enabling 


short-range aircraft to make long-distance raids. 

A Israeli 155mm howitzers on parade. Various American, 
French and home-produced versions of this weapon are 
used, but the IDF have very few towed artillery pieces. Heavy 
mortars and se/f-propelled guns are preferred as being more 
suitable for the highly mobile warfare Israel always strives 

to fight. Her tactics are based on this concept. 
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weaker will-power—the Israelis attempt to ensure that 
theirs is the stronger. General Rabin evolved a steam-roller 
concept, which holds that the only way to victory is to 
crush the enemy. The break-in and assault are described 
above ; the defense (which some authorities say the IDF is 
not particularly good at) consists of a lightly manned line 
with the counter-attack held back to move when the enemy 
makes a mistake. The heaviest concentration possible—even 
to the extent of dangerously weakening other parts of the 
line—will be used against the weak spot which is the target 
in the enemy dispositions. 

All these concepts clearly require the best in leadership, 
and it is in this field that the IDF are particularly outstanding. 
Commanders lead from the front. Tank crew commanders 
fight from open turrets, where they can see the battle 
developing. Senior commanders try to be as far forward as 
possible to take advantage of every opportunity. This 
technique ensures that no chance to change the course of 
the battle will be missed. It carries with it the risk that, if 
things go wrong, the commander may find himself cut off 
from his force. It is also costly for the casualty rate in leaders 
is high. 

The Navy has 4,500 men (5,000 on mobilization) and its 
role is the protection of Israel's ports and shipping routes, 
and the coastal areas. It is therefore a two-ocean navy, 
which rather complicates its operational requirements. Its 
present strength is three submarines (three more are on 
order), one destroyer, one large missile patrol boat (built in 
Israel), 12 small missile boats, 32 patrol boats and nine 
landing craft. It also has a small unit of naval commandos. 
Fortunately for the IDF, the Arabs have not been particularly 
aggressive in their use of their navies and there has been 
little ‘conventional’ activity. 


Warship v. missile 

Both sides, however, have enjoyed some success with 
their missile boats. Egyptian Styx missiles sank the Israeli 
destroyer E//at in November 1971 ; the first recorded sinking 
of a warship by missile. There were also bold attacks by 
naval frogmen on Port Said and Alexandria during the Six 
Day War—but with little result. But the Israeli navy was 
unable to force a passage through the blockade at the 
Bab el-Mendeb, at the south end of the Red Sea. 

Israeli missile boats are more than adequate against all 
classes of Arab surface vessels. The larger Reshef-class (the 
name commemorates an earlier submarine, now retired) 
offers better sea-keeping ability and a gain in crew comfort 
together with greater firepower. Israel would be somewhat 
hard put to wage anti-submarine warfare, as most of her 
navy is not equipped for this role. They have purchased 
three small coastal submarines, but the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean is not particularly suited to submarine work 
and her vessels would have to operate at a considerable 
distance from port. No provision seems to have been made 
for mine warfare. The Israeli amphibious capability has 
increased over the years, partly because the vessels have 
been used as supply ships. 

The air arm of Zaha/ has 16,000 men (20,000 on mobiliza- 
tion). It shares with most air forces of the world the reputa- 
tion of being the glamor service. But the Israeli air force 
has the role and responsibility of being the first line of 
defense for the country. The country is small—a fact which 
does not permit any attempt at defense in depth. Stopping 
an enemy before he can take the battle to the areas of 
civilian population is essential—and it is usually achieved. 
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The first Israeli combat aircraft were a pretty mixed bag. 
From Czechoslovakia they got Avia S-199 fighters, a much- 
modified Messerschmidt Bf 109 with a Jumo 211F engine. 
This was an unpleasant aircraft but it was an armed fighter. 
They also got three B-17 bombers and some 200 scrap 
Mosquito fighter-bombers from which they hoped to be 
able to manufacture a few that would be serviceable 
Finally, they managed to put together a few Spitfires from 
material left behind by the departing British. The repair 
installations brought into being to perform these virtual 
miracles became the flourishing Israeli Aircraft Industries of 
today. 


Mosquito, Mustang and Mystere 

In 1951 to 1953 the policy of buying and reconditioning 
scrap continued with purchases of more Mosquitos and 
some Mustangs (P-51) from Sweden. In 1954, France sold 
54 Ouragan fighter-bombers. In 1955 Israel ordered 36 
Mystere IIC, but this aircraft was not particularly good and 
the order was changed to 50 Mystere IVs. These were 
delivered before the 1956 war. The French followed the 
sale up by assigning two fighter wings and eight transport 
aircraft of their own to Israeli fields. The fighters were used 
for defense of Israel, freeing the IDF for offensive operations. 
After the war, France continued to sell air equipment to 
Israel. In 1957 she bought 20 Vautour IIA and four IIN close 
support jet fighter-bombers. In 1960 some 26 Mirage IIIC 
were ordered—the total eventually rising to 72 

During the late 1950s Israel also augmented her helicopter 
force. Two Sikorsky S-55s were bought for search-and- 
rescue. Seven Sikorsky S-58s were also bought from the 
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\ Israeli girl soldiers step out smartly in the Jerusalem 

military parade of May 1973. They are armed with the Uzi 

9mm sub-machine-gun. Copied from a Czech design, this 

compact and efficient weapon weighs less than 9/b and is 

2ft long. It has a rate of fire of 650 rounds per minute. 

V The Hawk—/srael’s American manufactured SAM, 

can knock down aircraft from heights of up to 37,000ft. 
oO . 


US and augmented by 24 bought from West Germany in a 
complex deal that included the sale of the Uzi, Eight 
Alouette II were bought from France and, in 1963 eight 
Super Frelon were bought. Transport aircraft consisted of 
C-47, twelve Noratlas and, in about 1960, five Strato- 
cruisers. In 1966 America agreed to sell 48 A-4B Skyhawks. 
Fifty more Skyhawks were bought in 1970 and in 1971 the 
United States Congress authorized the extension of 
£500 million in aid to permit Israel to purchase 18 addi- 
tional Phantoms, 18 more Skyhawks, Shrike anti-radar 
missiles, Walleye glide bombs, HAWK surface-to-air 
missiles (to add to the 36 that had been bought in 1963), 
helicopters and equipment for the ground forces. Italy has 
also provided helicopters, some 20 Agusta Bell having been 
sold in 1968-69, 


War only a few minutes away 

Ground personnel are often conscripts, but pilots are all 
volunteers. Perhaps the greatest difference between the IDF 
and other air forces is the degree of readiness that prevails. 
As far as the air arm is concerned, war is always only a few 
minutes away, Aircraft are on strip alert at all times and can 
be scrambled and in action almost immediately. The 
training they receive is intended to make sure that the action 
that follows is in their favor. Frequent drills ensure that 
ground crews get servicing time down to the barest of bare 
minimums. A turn around of 74 minutes, assuming all that 
has to be done is refuel and rearm, is the aim, During the 
Six Day War eight sorties per pilot per day was not unusual. 
Some did ten, a rate that sparked utter disbelief in many 
western squadrons. 

Israeli pilots fly up to 45 hours per month, perhaps twice 
that of most western pilots. About once a year there is a 
mass exercise over the type of terrain that the crews will see 
during operations. This gives the crews practice in dealing 
with simulated targets. It also gives the ground crews 
practice in supporting operations. Exercises are often 
carried out with the ground forces, to accustom both in 
dealing with simulated enemy positions and in the use and 
procedures of air support. 

Though the IDF spends a great deal of money during its 
training period it does not encourage its pilots to wasteful 
extravagance during operations. Squadron standing orders 
stress the need to conserve fuel and ammunition, Air-to-air 
combat is not regarded as the primary mission, but rather as 
something that has to be done because previously executed 
plans have not been completely successful. The chief 
function is to support the ground forces and in this all efforts 
are made to ensure success, Hitherto the air arm has enjoyed 
virtual freedom of action, although they have not been the 
victors in all combats. The Arab use of previously unknown 
SAMs in October 1973 came as something of a shock and 
caused many casualties—an estimated 113 aircraft shot 
down in the first few weeks of the war. Efforts are being 
made to produce counter-missiles, in preparation for any 
future hostility. 

The Israeli Defense Forces enjoy a number of very signifi- 
cant advantages. Their reputation, based upon past perfor- 
mance, is one of almost unblemished success. They have 
close ties with the community, not only because of that 
reputation, or because they represent ‘a shield and a defense’ 
in the face of a hostile world, but because many of the 
population can identify directly with them as veterans often 
do. Their links and relationships with their political masters 
are close even though mutual agreement is not always 


present. But national policy and the military action to pursue 
that policy can be closely co-ordinated. Their concept of 
war and the tactical doctrine stemming from it are tailored 
closely to the strategic realities and to the hard-line attitude 
of many Israelis. 

Equipment is the best that can be obtained and its users 
know it. Modifications to make it better stem from direct 
experience and are, in general, intelligently handled. Their 
Intelligence is experienced and good. Their leadership is 
close, personal and direct. They are highly trained, perhaps 
more so than in almost any other army. They are experienced 
and know both their environment and their enemy well. 
Their morale is good and, being aware that defeat could 
mean annihilation, their motivation is excellent. 


Israelis’ ‘significant disadvantages’ 

The Israelis do, however, have some significant dis- 
advantages, some of which were spelled out by Gen. Ismail, 
shortly before the 1973 war. ‘The enemy,’ Ismail said, ‘had 
also his basic disadvantages: his lines of communication 
were long and extended to several fronts, which made them 
difficult to defend. His manpower resources do not permit 
heavy losses of life. His economic conditions prevent him 
from accepting a long war. He is, moreover, an enemy who 
suffers the evils of wanton conceit.’ 


Crucial manpower position 

Israel's manpower position is indeed crucial. Despite the 
influx of foreign Jews, now appearing to tail off, Israel's 
population is too small to sustain a long war. In the 20 days 
to the second cease-fire of the 1973 war Israel lost 2,412 
officers and men—four times the casualties of the Six Day 
War. 

Economically, Israel is in a poor position to wage a 
protracted war. She is the most heavily taxed country in the 
world, with a huge defense expenditure and, though she has 
her own arms industry, she has virtually no raw materials. 
The cost of putting Israeli forces on the alert in May 1973 in 
response to the battles between guerillas and the Lebanese 
Army was £4.5 million. 


An understandable trap 

The ‘wanton conceit’ of the Israelis mentioned by Gen. 
Ismail is an understandable trap for so successful a fighting 
body as the IDF to fall into, It has never lost a major battle 
and the crushing and. spectacular victory of 1967 led 
Israel, as Defense Minister Moshe Dayan put it, ‘to live in a 
world of fiction’. 

There are other significant disadvantages, The country 
does not have strategic depth or defensible frontiers—hence 
her desire to hold on to the territory captured in 1967 as 
buffer zones, During the 1973 war the Egyptian President, 
Anwar Sadat, spoke of his country’s ability to launch missile 
attacks from inside Egypt against major targets in Israel. 

So far, Israel has not tried the nuclear threat. But she has 
a reactor—at Dimona in the Negev. She has a domestic 
source of uranium, in the phosphates also to be found in 
the Negev. She has the delivery means in the Phantom and 
Skyhawk aircraft now on inventory, and perhaps in the 
Md 660/Jericho rocket that has been shown under 
development, since about 1961. The Lance missile, ordered 
from the US in November 1973, can carry a nuclear warhead. 
Some sources suggest that Israel has nuclear weapons now 
but there is no evidence to confirm this. 

Stuart Roberts 
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Spaniard fought Spania 
Luftwaffe and We rmac 


Madrilenos stroll past just another bombed-out ruin. An embattled city for three years, Madrid, like other Spanish towns 
and cities, was subjected to concentrated bombardment—an experience soon to become common throughout Europe. 


The victory parade of the Nationalist forces of General 
Francisco Franco through the streets of Madrid on 19 May 
1939 was the symbolic end to the grimmest and most 
protracted battle of the Spanish Civil War. The battle—for 
the capital of bitterly divided Spain—had lasted almost 
three years, only a few months less than the Civil War itself. 
In that time Madrid and its people had seen appalling 
privation and loss of life, and many examples of desperate 
heroism from the soldiers of both the defending Republican 
armies and the besieging Nationalist forces. And the city 
had had a taste of the new types of warfare that were soon 
to be witnessed in the air above and in the streets of many 
other European cities. 

The battle for Madrid was the most important military 
confrontation in the Spanish Civil War, a war that pre- 
occupied the diplomacy of Europe and the world for three 
years, polarized world opinion towards the political 
extremes of Communism and Fascism and was, in many 
senses, a foretaste of the wider conflict of World War II. But 
the importance of the battle did not lay in the military signi- 
ficance of Madrid for it was not a vital target. It was 
important because whoever held the capital would be seen 
by the ordinary people of Spain and, more importantly, the 
foreign powers, as being the government of the country, 
While the Republicans held it, the Nationalists could not 
expect recognition as the de facto government. 

In the Spanish General Election of 1936 the country’s 
28th government in five years came to power. The Popular 
Front, a coalition of Left wing parties, was elected amid 
conditions of extreme social disruption—the chaos of 
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political assaults and murders, looting of political centers 
and newspaper offices, and of strikes. It was destined to fall 
even more dramatically than its predecessors. Ranged 
against the Republic and its governments were small but 
active political groups (the Anarchists, Communists, 
Fascists and Monarchists) who armed themselves secretly 
and committed many acts of violence with the aim of over- 
throwing the constitutional government. By July 1936 
several groups were plotting to seize power and establish 
a state based on their particular ideologies and interests. 

The most dangerous of these underground movements 
was the Monarchist grouping, the Union Militar Espanola 
(UME). This was a secret society of army officers, formed in 
1931 to bring order and discipline through a military dicta- 
torship. In the meantime they aimed to create the ‘ambience 
of revolution in the Army’. 

By 1936 the UME had gone some way towards creating 
this ambience and were plotting to launch an attack on the 
government. The commanders of two of the nine Spanish 
regular Army divisions, General Miguel Cabanellas of the 
5th Division in Saragossa, and General Rafael Villegas of 
the 1st Division stationed in Madrid, were involved in the 
conspiracy which was headed by Brigadier Emilio Mola, the 
military governor of Pamplona. Assigned a key role in the 
UME plot was General Francisco Franco. 

Francisco Franco was a totally dedicated soldier with a 
reputation for great bravery—and considerable good 
fortune—under fire. A rigid disciplinarian and a brilliant 
organizer, he had shaped the Spanish Foreign Legion into 
an efficient fighting force during his four years of command 
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between 1923 and 1927. He was also a very cautious man, 
who threw in his lot with the conspirators late on. The 
government suspected him of treason and posted him to a 
harmless command in the Canaries. But before he left he 
bluntly warned the Spanish Prime Minister of the dangers 
of Communism. He was told his warning was absurd— 
thereafter Franco was committed to the military conspiracy 
‘to save Spain’. 

The conspirators plan of campaign was for Mola to seize 
all Navarre and then turn to Madrid with four attack 
columns launched at the capital from a north to north- 
western arc. Franco was assigned the key role of usurping 
command of the Army of Africa in Morocco, moving it to the 
Spanish mainland and advancing on Madrid from the 
south-west. Careful plans were made also to ensure that 
other Army generals, who were basically loyal to the 
government though they disagreed with its politics, would 
not be able to halt the progress of the rising 

The rebellion was accidentally sparked off several hours 
too soon on Friday, 17 July, and instead of the planned and 
coordinated rising all over Spain a series of disconnected 
coups took place spasmodically over the next three days. 
Although the government's reactions were slow and con- 


fused the people themselves put down the rebellion in 
many places: Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia and many 
smaller towns successfully resisted the soldiers ; three of the 
Basque provinces, all Catalonia and most of eastern Spain 
from the French frontier to Almeria remained in government 
hands. 

Within 24 hours the Popular Front government resigned. 
Various other combinations were tried but no strong central 
authority able to organize resistance emerged. Instead 
certain extremist elements of the Left tried to answer 
rebellion with revolution, opposing each other with almost 
as much force as they opposed the rebels. Bitterly divided 
from the start, the government was doomed to defeat unless 
it could put aside its internal differences. 

General Mola—he had promoted himself when the Civil 
War began—had little difficulty in taking over monarchist 
Navarre and launching his four columns toward Madrid 
where, he claimed, a fifth was waiting to help them. General 
Franco was flown to Morocco and succeeded in taking 
over the 25,000-strong Army of Africa. But then he came 
up against a major obstacle. The warships of the Spanish 
Navy had been seized by their crews from the rebelling 
officers, and so Franco was unable to move his forces and 


General Francisco Franco (center) and General Emilio Mola (left) at Burgos in 1936. For the next three years their major 
preoccupation was how to capture Madrid and with it the ultimate prize—international recognition of their regime. 
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When the Republican government fled from Madrid in 

November 1936, General Jose Miaja (above) was placed in 
command of the capital's defenses. Though old, Miaja was a 
determined fighter—and certainly not a pushover. 


their arms across the Straits of Gibraltar by sea. Then Hitler 
and Mussolini came to the aid of the rebels—as they were 
to do increasingly as the war progressed. 

The rebels, or Nationalists as they were now called, had 
approached Germany and Italy for aid—and both Hitler and 
Mussolini were flattered to be asked. They granted assis- 
tance. Hitler gave several reasons for intervention, He 
wished to distract the attention of the western powers 
towards Spain so that German rearmament could continue 
unnoticed—and he needed Spanish iron ore, which a 
Nationalist government would supply, to aid this. Strategi- 
cally, a Nationalist success would establish a Right wing 
or semi-Fascist state at the mouth of the Mediterranean and 
be a potential obstruction to the sea communications of 
Britain and France. Mussolini wished to dominate the 
Mediterranean, an ambition which would be assisted by a 
Right-wing Spanish government. A Right-wing Spain 
might also divert French troops from the Italian border and, 
should a Franco-Italian war break out, prevent the transport 
of French troops in Morocco to France. Ideologically 
neither dictator wished to see a Communist Spain—a 
reason for intervention intimately linked with the strategic 
considerations. 

Thus, on Franco's request, the Italians and Germans 
supplied him with transport aircraft. Had it not been for this 
it is unlikely that the crack troops of the Army of Africa 
could have landed in Andalusia in time to prevent the gov- 
ernment forces from moving in in force. 

With Mola's forces advancing on Madrid from the north 
and north-west and Franco's Army landed in the south the 
struggle for control of the capital clearly would not be long 
delayed. But in the capital itself the rebels’ plans had mis- 
fired. The UME plan had been for General Villegas to march 
from Madrid’s Montana barracks at dawn on Saturday 18 
July, on the pretext of restoring law and order and to occupy 
government offices, the radio station, newspaper offices, 
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the railway station and the airport. But because the outcome 
of the rising was not clear Villegas waited another day and 
then decided that the task was beyond his strength. His 
successor, General Joaquin Fanjul, tried to put the original 
plan into action but thousands of Madrilenos armed with 
pistols, ancient rifles, picks and axes, broke into the barracks 
and slaughtered almost everyone they found, Madrid 
remained in Government hands, a severe setback to 
Nationalist hopes of a quick victory. 

Two weeks later the Nationalist’s supreme command, the 
Defence Junta, recognized two armies ; Franco's Army of the 
South and Mola's Army of the North. Supplied with arms, 
ammunition, aircraft, bombs, transport and fuel by Germany, 
Italy and American private companies, Franco's forces were 
able to move rapidly from Cadiz north to Merida where they 
linked with Mola’s army. Franco then secured his rear by 
wiping out the Government forces holding Badajoz and 
turned north-east for Madrid 

On 3 September, Franco's forces captured Talavera de La 
Reina, only 70 miles from Madrid. The danger to the capital 
was clear enough for the more important armed groups on 
the Republican side (as the latest government called them- 
selves) to agree to work together to defend the city. 

A month later, after his army had moved on and relieved 
the besieged Alcazar of Toledo, Francisco Franco was 
declared Head of State and Commander-in-Chief of all 
Nationalist land, sea and air forces. On the Republican side 
the new leader was the head of the General Workers Union, 
Francisco Largo Caballero, a great trade union leader and 
politician but abysmally ignorant of military matters. 

After their defeat at Toledo, the Republican militia had 
fallen back in confusion and the way to Madrid seemed to be 
open. The Nationalists told the world that the capital would 
fall into their hands on 12 October, and General Mola 
boasted that he would take coffee in a famous cafe on the 
Gran Via on that day. 


Boy bugler to general 

The Army of Africa, now less than 40 miles from Madrid's 
central park, the Casa de Campo, was commanded by one 
of Spain’s legendary soldiers, General Enrique Varela. Son 
of a sergeant-major, he had joined the army as a boy bugler, 
twice won the award for gallantry and had led his troops 
300 miles in two months. To spearhead the final assault on 
Madrid, Varela deployed four columns based from the left, 
on San Martin de Valdeglesias, on Santa Cruz del Retamar 
and one on either side of the axis of the Toledo-Madrid 
highway. 

On 15 October, what was widely expected to be the final 
assault on Madrid was launched. Varela’s entire front moved 
forward and reached Illescas, Navalcarnero and Chapineria, 
19 to 25 miles from Madrid. In desperation the Republicans 
counter-attacked Chapineria on 18 October and broke 
through the Nationalist lines. Two days later 15,000 
Republican troops made a three-pronged attack on Illescas. 
In both cases the Republicans were near to victory, but the 
Nationalists were able to bring heavy artillery fire to bear 
and to call in the help of German and Italian bombers. The 
battles were decided when Varela moved up fresh troops 
which he had kept in reserve for just such an emergency and 
once again the Republicans were forced to retreat with 
heavy losses. 

Now sure of victory, Varela flung his fresh troops into 
violent attacks from three different quarters supported by 
four new squadrons of Ju52 bombers and nearly 100 Fiat 


tanks. The Republican Air Force, which included French 
aircraft flown by trained French airmen, had been practically 
destroyed and the Nationalists enjoyed complete air 
superiority. Madrid's defenders had neither tanks nor anti- 
tank guns, But somehow, to the amazement of the world, 
their make-shift defenses held. 

The time gained was crucial, for Russian arms were at 
last on the way. The startling growth of the Spanish Com- 
munist Party had caused Stalin to change his mind about 
military involvement in Spain: if Communists could be seen 
as defenders of the people against Right-wing rebellion 
then Communist parties all over the world would be 
strengthened. He gave the necessary order and the first 
Red Air Force technicians arrived in Spain early in Septem- 
ber. Shortly afterwards the first 12 Russian fighters were 
unloaded from a Russian freighter and on 16 October, when 
the Battle of Madrid was at its height, 18 more fighters, 
50 Russian heavy tanks and at least 100 tank crewmen 
reached Cartagena along with another 150 Red Air Force 
men. 

General Varela moved his mixed cavalry group to his 
right flank, south of Madrid, because there was open 
ground leading through the suburbs right into the heart of 
the city. On 24 October the horsemen, supported by tanks 
and machine-guns, cleared the ground between the 
Illescas-Madrid and Aranjuez-Madrid highways, capturing 
the little towns of Borox, Esquivias, Sesena and Cuesta de 
la Reina. The apparent threat to Madrid's communications 
with Valencia, if this easterly push continued, caused the 
Republicans to commit their reserves and small supply of 
new weapons to a counter-attack. 

On 28 October, Largo Caballero told his troops over 
Madrid radio that aircraft and tanks had arrived and would 
support a dawn attack. The Nationalists were grateful for 
the timely warning but when the heavy cannon-firing 
Russian tanks moved out from Aranjuez towards Sesena and 
Esquivias there was little the Moorish infantry, the Spanish 
horsemen or the light Fiat tanks could do to stop them. In 
the narrow twisting streets of the old towns the cannon 
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The initial Nationalist, or Falangist, assaults against 
Madrid were directed at the south and north-west areas of 
the city, with other sectors held by the Republicans. Soon, 
however, the containment of the capital was complete— 
but the city survived the encirclement for three years. 


wrought terrible havoc, over-running machine-gun posi- 
tions, cutting down the horsemen and destroying the 
Italian tanks almost at will. One Russian tank commander 
claimed eleven. 

The tactics employed by the Russian tanks in the battle 
for these towns were significant. The attack on the National- 
ist forces was launched in b/itzkrieg fashion, a style of 
fighting devised by Colonel Heinz Guderian in Germany and 
copied by the Russians, It involved grouping the tanks 
together tightly for a concentrated shock attack rather than, 
in a style favored by French military experts, spreading the 
tanks out in an infantry support role. The stunning effect of 
these tactics suggested that the south of Madrid was better 
defended than it really was—just as, in World War Il, 
blitzkrieg tactics suggested far greater firepower than that 
actually possessed. 

The tanks advanced, however, ahead of their infantry who 
were held up by machine-guns that resumed firing once the 
armor had passed, Although the tanks advanced all the way 
to Torrejon on the Illescas-Madrid highway they were 
unable to consolidate without infantry support and were 
forced to withdraw. But the appearance of superior tanks 
on the Republican side and also the bombing of the Nation- 
alist rear by new Russian bombers made it clear to General 
Franco that the Civil War had entered a new phase; the 
opportunity to take Madrid with a small, elite force had 
disappeared. 


One great thrust to the heart 

He placed all forces on the Madrid front under General 
Mola, an old friend with whom the young Franco had fought 
side-by-side in Morocco 24 years earlier. Mola established 
his battle HQ at Avila, 70 miles west of Madrid. There he, 
Franco and Varela had to decide between the militarily 
correct solution of a build-up of strength followed by a 
well-supported pincer attack from north and south, and an 
all-out gamble—to storm the city as soon as it was brought 
within artillery range with one great thrust to the heart. 
Because of the increasing Soviet aid, the news of a large 
force of international volunteers training around Albacete 
and signs of German and Italian disenchantment with the 
length of the war, it was decided to gamble. 

The third and most powerful assault on Madrid began on 
1 November 1936, General Mola called a press conference 
at which he introduced the men who were going to take 
over the civil administration of the capital on 7 November. 
‘To celebrate the Bolshevik Revolution,’ he joked. On 4 
November, Getafe airport, only eight miles from Madrid, fell 
to the Nationalists. 

The fall of Getafe was preceded by a grim foretaste of the 
world wide conflict that was to follow a few years later— 
heavy aerial bombardment on 30 October which claimed at 
least 60 children among its casualties. Two days after the 
fall of Getafe, on 6 November, the German Kondor Legion 
assembled at Seville. At its maximum strength of 10,000 in 
autumn 1936, the legion had an airborne force which 
included 48 bombers and 48 fighter aircraft. Thus a part of 
the German air force, the leading exponents of the aerial 
blitzkrieg in World War Il, were given the opportunity to 
experiment with this style of warfare against the people of 
Spain. 

With the fall of Getafe, Burgos Radio began a programme 
called ‘The Last Hours of Madrid’ and the next day, 5 
November, Radio Lisbon scooped the world with a moving 
description of General Franco entering Spain's capital on a 
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Women played a 
significant role in the 
defense of the Spanish 
Republic throughout the 
Civil War. In Madrid, during 
the long Nationalist 
onslaught which started on 
8 November 1936, a 
women's battalion fought 
before the Segovia bridge. 
Here members of the 
Women’s Militia march 
through the streets of the 
capital in May 1936. 
<V The full extent of the 
Nationalist, or Falangist, 
penetration of Madrid was 
achieved in the last two 
months of 1936. The 
advance was halted—and 
Franco and his generals 
abandoned their attempt to 
seize the heroic Spanish 
capital by storm. 


white horse. The same day the Nationalist forces moving up 
from the south reached the bus and tram terminals of the 
city; bombing was increased and leaflets were dropped 
telling the people to stay in their homes until the city was 
liberated and promising that only the guilty would be 
punished. Food lorries were assembled just behind the 
heavy artillery. 

On the Republican side, the Government was reconsti- 
tuted yet again with the Anarchists taking ministries for the 
first time, the most prominent becoming the Minister of 
Justice, On 6 November, the day before the Nationalists’ 
heaviest attack, the Government slipped quietly away to 
Valencia in private cars and command in Madrid was 


(> /talian Caproni 32 fighter aircraft in pursuit of a 
Republican bomber, a forerunner of the Martin Baltimore. 
Italy's intervention in the Civil War was greater than any 
other nation and her contribution to the air war was 
considerable—about 763 aircraft and a total of 5,692 
regular Italian Air Force men fought for the Nationalists. 

V Dust and debris became familiar scenes in the streets of 
Madrid in its three embattled years. Spain’s capital was 
subjected to heavy ground and aerial bombardment—an 
experience soon to be shared by other European cities. 
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handed over to old General Jose Miaja. He had obviously 
been chosen, along with a number of troublesome junior 
commanders, to surrender the capital. General Varela was 
delighted, saying ‘We shall easily defeat that old granpapa.’ 
He was wrong. 

The morale of the militia holding the defenses in the 
center of the city broke as a result of lack of sleep, continual 
bombing, the flight of the government and hunger—they 
had had no food for 48 hours. Ammunition ran out in some 
sectors and the artillery reported that they were down to 
their last few shells. 

Promptly at 0600 on 7 November every Nationalist gun 
ranged on Madrid began to fire on carefully chosen targets. 
An audacious two-column thrust moved forward between 
the Plaza de Espana and University City. Each column 
consisted of about 1,250 men: 500 Moorish regulares, 600 
Spanish soldiers of the Foreign Legion and supporting 
engineers from the Army of Africa. One column was sup- 
ported by a battery of 105mm guns and the other with a 
battery of 75s. 


Unexpected resistance 

The Nationalist artillery silenced most of the Republican 
batteries within a few hours but when the troops moved 
forward in a copybook attack they encountered not only 
completely unexpected resistance but were subjected to 
well-directed counter-attack supported by Russian tanks 
and new artillery. The advance faltered and then stopped. 

Varela was furious. ‘Break through at all costs!’ he 
ordered. In the renewed fighting, both sides fought with a 
ferocity and courage which has seldom been matched: a 
Tabor of Moors who fixed bayonets and charged through 
the Republican lines regardless of losses were cut off and 
died to a man; on the Republican side a battalion of women 
held a vital bridge, children helped rebuild shattered barri- 
cades and the dead were used to strengthen parapets. Com- 
manders who reported that they were down to their last few 
rounds, with the enemy only 20 yards off were told they 
must hang on for another 24 hours when reinforcements 
would arrive. By midnight on 7 November, although the 
Nationalist troops had penetrated deep into the center of 
Madrid, the essential breach had not been made and the 
defenses were still intact. More important, a new spirit had 
come to Madrid; hope, nearly extinguished, was reborn 
against all logic. 

About noon on Sunday 8 November, the sound of men 
singing in chorus to the rhythm of marching was heard in 
Madrid. Up the center of the Gran Via came a long column 
of fours, men in corduroy uniforms and wearing blue berets. 
They were the 1,900-strong 11th International Brigade. 
Most were Polish, German or French, though one machine- 
gun section was British. 

They sang the /nternationale in half a dozen languages 
and were assumed by the Madrilenos to be Russian and the 
vanguard of a great Soviet force. They were cheered un- 
ceasingly. The reinforcements were sent immediately into 
the line; the Poles to Villaverde, due south of the city; half 
the Germans, together with the British machine-gun section, 
went to University City on the high ground to the north- 
west and the French battalion with the rest of the Germans 
were sent due west across the River Manzanares and into 
the nine square miles of Madrid's rolling wood-land park, 
the Casa de Campo. 

Dominated by the high ground of Mount Garabitas, only 
about 2,500 yards from University City, Casa de Campo was 
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one of the Nationalists’ prime objectives. Their plan was to 
sweep the park clear, force the defenders back across the 
Manzanares, pursue them into the West Park on the Madrid 
side and capture the Montana barracks. Instead they were 
met by a powerful counter-attack and succeeded only in 
gaining the heights of Garabitas. It was a valuable gain and 
one the Nationalists were to hang on to for the rest of the 
war. 

To raise the morale of the Spanish and improve their 
military skill, one International brigader was allotted to 
groups of four militiamen. Trenches were dug, machine-guns 
resited and every Nationalist outflanking attempt was met 
by another. Some of the French International Brigade had 
fought at Verdun and the ‘no pasaran’ (they shall not pass!) 
of Madrid found an echo in their hearts, 

The tiring soldiers of the Army of Africa were ordered into 
attack again and again; the ill-trained Republican soldiers 
marched into murderous machine-gun fire; the men of the 
International Brigades grimly held near-hopeless positions. 
Casualties on both sides were tragically heavy ; within three 
days one out of every three of the men who had marched, 
singing, up the Gran Via was dead and the Army of Africa 
had lost more men than in all their long march from Cadiz to 
Madrid. 

An Anarchist column which had won its laurels in the 
open country of Catalonia panicked when cut down in city 
streets by hidden machine-guns and allowed the National- 
ists through the Casa de Campo, across the Manzanares and 
into University City. Here the fighting was nightmarish, with 
the Nationalists occupying one floor of a college building 
and the Republicans the one above or below or even, in 
some cases, with International Brigadiers in one room and 
Foreign Legionnaires in the one adjoining. Explosives were 
sent up and down in lifts, pickaxes breached interior walls 
or floors, grenades were poked through—and sometimes 
poked back again. 


‘Destroy the city!’ 

The’ desperate struggle continued for two weeks with 
both sides increasing their strength at about the same rate 
so that neither was able to gain the ascendency. In an 
attempt to destroy the morale of the million Spaniards 
inside Madrid and partly to satisfy the curiosity of German 
Kondor Legion officers who wanted to see the effect on 
the civilian population by a concerted effort to destroy the 
city, General Franco ordered round-the-clock bombing, 
high-explosives followed by incendiary. But shared suffer- 
ing knitted the people of Madrid even more firmly together 
and although a thousand died in the three days between 16 
and 19 November and many more after that the defenses of 
the city held and the spirit of the population remained high. 

Also, the skies over Madrid were no longer dominated by 
German and Italian aircraft, for these were now often met 
by Russian fighters, including a stubby little monoplane (the 
Polikarpov IL-16 ‘Rata’) which was probably the best 
fighter in the world at that time. Russian bombers, fast 
enough to elude all but the latest Italian Caproni fighters, 
brought the war home to the civilians in the Nationalist-held 
cities. 

By the end of November the Nationalists had 60,000 
troops ranged against Madrid in the Toledo-Brunete sector, 
while the Republicans had 40,000 in the defense perimeter 
which had, at last, been properly constructed, thanks to 
Russian technical help. The Republican infantry were now 
organized along the same lines as the Nationalist banderas ; 


three companies of infantry, one of machine-gun and sup- 
porting tank and artillery units. As always in war, the sur- 
vivors had learned much and the Nationalists knew that now 
Madrid could only be taken by a very much larger force 
supported by massive artillery and air bombardment. 

Franco, Mola and Varela held another conference at the 
end of November, the outcome of which was the decision to 
take the pressure off their troops in the Casa de Campo by 
driving the Republicans back across the Madrid to El Escorial 
road. If this attack succeeded in breaking the Republican 
line the advance would be pushed to cut off the Republican 
forces in the Sierra from the capital—thus depriving the city 
of both water and water-generated electricity, 

The Republicans broke before the sudden, fierce attack 
of a bandera of the Legion and were driven back to the 
outskirts of Pozuelo and Humera, but when the Nationalists 
committed. their tanks to turn the retreat into a rout they 
were met by the cannon-firing Russian tanks and defeated. 
Their Ju52 bombers were shot down by the Russian 
fighters or forced to flee. The final result was a small gain 
for the Nationalists and heavy casualties on both sides. 

Varela tried once more, in mid-December, to strengthen 
his left flank in order to sweep into Madrid from the north- 
west. Four mobile brigades, totalling 17,000 men, attacked 
Boadilla del Monte, preceded by the heaviest artillery 
barrage of the war and all the bomber aircraft with the fighter 
protection it was possible to muster. The Republicans 
replied with Russian tanks and fighters and a counter-attack 
by new International Brigade units. The battle raged for four 
days, at the end of which the Republicans had yielded a few 
square miles of ground but hung on to the tactically import- 
ant villages of Boadvilla and Villanueva de la Canada. But 
six battalions of the International Brigade had been almost 
eliminated, many of the original defenders of Madrid had 
been killed and the Nationalist losses necessitated new 
recruiting drives in Morocco and the induction of many 


young men who had so far escaped the ravages of war. 

With this failure, the attempt to take Madrid by storm was 
finally seen to be beyond the Nationalists’ powers. Instead, 
plans were made to complete the encirclement of the city 
with a drive eastwards from the southern sector designed 
to cross the Jarama river and cut the roads to Valencia. This 
was to be the right pincer of an offensive, the left pincer of 
which was to be launched south-westwards from Guada- 
lajara by regular battalions from Mussolini's army. Once 
Madrid was cut off from the rest of Republican Spain it was 
expected to wither and die. 

In fact neither the Battle of Jarama nor the Battle of 
Guadalajara went the way they were intended and Madrid 
survived them and other attempts to subdue her during the 
next two years, When the war ended, a few months before 
World War Il began, the lines in the Sierras, the Campo de 
Casa, University City, the southern suburbs and the valley 
of the Jarama were very much as they had been at the end 
of 1936. 

The end of the Spanish Civil War saw the end of Madrid's 
gallant resistance. Soon after, Franco's Nationalist govern- 
ment had been recognized by all the world powers except 
the Soviet Union. 

The German and Italian forces left Spain soon after the 
conclusion of the war to be feted in their own countries. 
These forces, and the relatively tiny Russian forces, had 
been involved in mechanized warfare for the first time. 
Blitzkrieg, by tank and by aircraft, was seen in Spain—and 
four months after the Kondor Legion left Spain for Germany, 
six Panzer divisions spearheaded the German invasion of 
Poland in the opening battle of World War II. Shortly after, 
the city of Warsaw experienced the kind of aerial bombard- 
ment suffered by Madrid and other Spanish towns and 
cities. Blitzkrieg had come to the European theater of war. 
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Franco acknowledges the cheers of his supporters in Saragossa. This Spanish city had fallen to the Nationalists at the start 
of the Civil War—it was not until 1939, just before World War Il, that Madrid echoed to cheers for the Generalissimo. 


A general who led from in front: who forged the blitzkreig. But 
High Command did not recognize his brilliant panzer tactics 


In the early morning mist of 1 September 1939, the 19th 
Armored Corps commanded by General Heinz Guderian at 
the spearhead of the German 3rd Army rumbled over the 
frontier into Poland. The era of the b/itzkrieg had begun. 
Guderian, well forward with his leading troops, the 3rd 
Panzer Division, travelled in an armored command vehicle. 
For a Corps commander to move and command so far 
forward was a unique innovation—but above all, Guderian 
was an innovator. 

The credit for the creation of the German armored forces 
and their subsequent unique place in the history of warfare 
must go to General Guderian more than to any other officer. 
His inter-war career had been directed into one channel— 
the creation of a mechanized army whose tactical concept 
was the b/itzkrieg. Unlike his contemporaries in the British 
and French armies, Guderian appreciated that the tank, in 
co-operation with infantry, artillery and air power, was the 


means by which A/itzkrieg—the combination of mobility, 
velocity and indirect approach—could be achieved. 

To introduce a new idea into any army, and then sustain 
it, is a singular achievement. There are always strong critics 
of anything new, and this was emphatically so in the German 
army in the years before 1939. The older-established regi- 
ments were particularly reluctant to accept mechanization. 
But their powerful opposition led ultimately to a compromise 
which was to produce a far more effective fighting unit. It 
prevented the dominance of the tank over all other arms and 
led to a closely knit fighting formation based on intimate 
co-operation between tanks, infantry, artillery and air 
power, 

Guderian, instrumental in creating this force, had received 
his reward—command of the 19th Army Corps. It was a 
unique honor for a soldier who was the creator of a new 
concept, to be given the opportunity to put the machine to 


General Heinz Guderian, sitting in the front seat of a staff car and discussing tactics with divisional officers. Guderian’s 
intuition, creative imagination and remarkably accurate assessment of any situation made him a brilliant commander. 
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Imperial War Museum 


These comic-/ooking dummy tanks, mounted on small cars, were practising primitive blitzkreig tactics as far back as 1931. 
Guderian, even then an adherent of armored warfare, was a Lieutenant Colonel. He was soon to become Chief of Staff. 


the test. The b/itzkrieg campaigns in Poland and France 
were to prove beyond doubt that Guderian the innovator, 
was also Guderian the brilliant tactical commander. 

His new command consisted of the 3rd Panzer Division 
and the 2nd and 20th Motorized Infantry Divisions. As they 
crossed the frontier, the 3rd Panzer Division, under General 
Freiherr Geyr von Schweppenburg, had been given the task 
of advancing to and crossing the River Brahe and exploiting 
to the River Vistula, The 2nd Motorized Division commanded 
by General Bader was to break through and destroy the 
Polish frontier defenses while the 20th Motorized Division 
under General Wiktorin was to secure the northern flank. 
The overall Corps task was to cut off and destroy the Polish 
troops in the Polish corridor: 

The main thrust was to be made by the 3rd Panzer 
Division and this was where Guderian placed himself. 
Being a forward tank commander had its dangers. An 
initial setback robbed Guderian of his armored command 
vehicle—the divisional artillery was firing short and he was 
forced into a ditch. But he quickly rejoined the 3rd Division, 
much to the surprise of the leading commander who had 
halted on the Brahe. The commander of the 6th Panzer 
Regiment was keen to take a rest and not attempt a crossing 
of the river until the following day. Guderian was not 
impressed by his approach. ‘| walked angrily away and tried 
to decide what measures | should take to improve this un- 
happy state of affairs’, he reported. 

Then came the information Guderian needed. A young 
officer who had just returned from the other side of the river 
reported there was still a bridge intact and that the Polish 
defenses were weak. This was enough for Guderian, He 
went forward to the river's edge, located the enemy position, 
and personally briefed a motor-cycle battalion to cross, 
followed quickly by tanks. The result was the capture of the 
Polish company defending the sector. The bridgehead was 


consolidated and the advance continued to the River 
Vistula. Guderian had always insisted that for success in the 
blitzkrieg the commander had to be well forward ‘reading 
the battle’ and be prepared to take calculated risks—he had 
done just that. 

The 2nd Motorized Division, under fire for the first time, 
had become bogged down in the attack on the Polish 
static defenses, and during the night one of the divisional 
commanders told Guderian that Polish Cavalry were 
forcing him to withdraw: 'I was speechless for a moment; 
when | regained the use of my voice | asked the divisional 
commander if he had ever heard of Pomeranian Grenadiers 
being broken by cavalry. He said he had not and assured me | 
that he would now be able to hold his positions’. Guderian 
visited the division the next day and decided to lead the 
12th Rifle Brigade personally in the push to their objectives. 
Guderian was demonstrating another of his beliefs—the 
successful Panzer commander must quickly gain the 
complete confidence of his men. 

By the night of 2 September the Corps reconnaissance 
troops had reached the River Vistula, and the 3rd Panzer and 
the Motorized Infantry Division followed up quickly—the 
Polish corridor had been breached, The incredible heroism 
of the Polish Pomorska Cavalry Brigade, who had charged 
the Panzers with swords and lances, had been to no avail. 

The tactical success of Guderian’s advance is shown in 
the relatively small expenditure of lives, some 150 killed 
and 700 wounded out of a force of about 50,000 men. 
Hitler, visiting the Corps after its successes, remarked that 
this was in great contrast to his own experiences in World 
War |, Guderian had realized the vital fact that successful 
blitzkrieg tactics meant avoiding head on attacks by 
bypassing the enemy and quickly reaching the rear of his 
positions, Where a head-on attack was inevitable, recon- 
naissance elements would accurately locate the enemy, and 
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the tanks and infantry supported by dive-bombers would 
then destroy the opposition so that the advance could 
continue rapidly. : 

Guderian's Corps was now ordered to join General von 
Kuchler’s 3rd Army. This was not to the general's liking. He 
suggested to the Army Group Chief of Staff that he should 
be directed by Army Group Command, and work on the 
left of von Kuchler where the non-mechanized infantry 
would not slow down his tank advance. Guderian realized 
that a slow advance determined by infantry pace would 
allow the Poles to withdraw and establish another defensive 
line. A rapid Panzer advance would prevent this happening. 

The 19th Corps was now reinforced by the addition of the 
10th Panzer Division and given the formidable task of 
advancing to Brest-Litovsk by crossing the River Narev and 
then following the east bank of the River Bug. The crossing 
of the Narev at Visna by the 10th Panzer Division's infantry 
went well. But on one of his visits to the forward edge of the 
battle area, Guderian discovered that they had made no 
attempt to seize the Polish defensive positions : ‘They were 
across the river but they had not reached the concrete 
defense emplacements on the far bank. For the time being 
nothing was happening, | therefore crossed the river myself 
to see the Regimental commander. | found myself in the 
front line; there was no sign of the division's tanks, which 
were all still on the north bank of the Narev. | therefore sent 
back my adjutant to order them to cross." 

This intervention from a front line position was typical of 
Guderian. ‘| asked what was happening and | was told that 
the foremost companies were being relieved. It looked like 
nothing so much as a guard-mounting parade. The troops 
knew nothing about any order to attack. No one knew where 
the enemy was. | first put a stop to the remarkable maneuver 
of company reliefs and then ordered the Regimental and 
Battalion commanders to be brought to me.’ 

The tanks had by now started to cross by ferry and bridges 
were ordered to be constructed, These were completed, but 
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due to a misunderstanding were dismantled almost 
immediately on the orders of the 20th Infantry Divisional 
Commander, and the tanks reverted to being ferried across. 
Guderian could see the tactical prize of cutting off the Polish 
forces by a rapid advance to Brest-Litovsk slipping away. 
After the unnecessary delay the 3rd and 10th Panzer 
Divisions pressed on again, capturing the 18th Polish 
Division and its commander. By 14 September, the recon- 
naissance troops of the 10th Panzer Division had reached 
the line of fortified positions outside Brest. Guderian, acting 
with flair and judgement, ordered the entire corps to move 
rapidly forward to Brest-Litovsk. 

The advance to Brest-Litovsk had been a masterpiece of 
simplicity and tactical brilliance. After crossing the River 
Narev, the 20th Motorized Division advanced towards 
Zambrov on the Corps’ right flank, thereby engaging the 
Poles and giving the impression of a major thrust at this 
point. Meanwhile the tactics of deep perretration were put 
into effect by the 3rd and 10th Panzer Divisions. Guderian 
had given them the task of advancing, on separate axes, on 
the left flank, bypassing opposition and thus outflanking 
the Poles facing the 20th Motorized Division and striking in 
depth towards Brest-Litovsk. This was textbook b/itzkrieg : 
a feint designed to confuse the enemy and draw attention 
from the real attack. 

Both Panzer divisions advanced rapidly: 20 to 30 miles 
a day, with their reconnaissance regiments well forward 
locating the Polish opposition. When contact was made, 
minor opposition was destroyed by quick attacks involving 
the close co-operation of panzers, infantry, artillery and air 
support. Stronger positions were simply bypassed. It is an 
impossible situation for the defenders to hold out when 
enemy forces are in their rear—the Poles were no exception. 
The Polish defenders of Zambrov, facing the 20th Motorized 
Division and finding both Panzer divisions behind them, 
surrendered. Their communications gone, the Poles fell back 
towards Brest-Litovsk. 
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<1 As usual at the head of his 
forces, General Heinz 
Guderian leans out of an 
armored staff wagon to 
deliberate the next move. 
The vehicle is a SdKfz 251/3 
Kommando Panzerwagon, 
designed for general staff 
officers and all their radio 
communications equipment. 
The wagon is topped bya 
frame antenna aerial, giving 
long-range radio contact 
with Wehrmacht rear 
headquarters. 

(> The invasion of Poland in 
September 1939. Guderian’s 
main thrust was by the 3rd 
Panzer Division, with—as 
usual—Guderian up with 
the forward units, Its aim 
was to cut off the enemy in 
the Polish Corridor. 

V A smiling Heinz Guderian 
leaving a successful HQ 
tactical conference. 
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An attempt to secure Brest by means of a surprise attack 
failed; the Poles had successfully blocked the approaches 
The next attempt by the Infantry Regiment of the 10th 
Panzer Division was also a failure because they did not 
advance immediately behind the creeping barrage laid by 
the artillery. Guderian vividly describes the episode : ‘When 
the Regiment, in whose front line | myself was, did at last 
attack, too late and without orders, it suffered heavy 
casualties without reaching its objective’. 

Brest-Litovsk was finally captured on 17 September in a 
surprise attack by the 16th Infantry Regiment. Colonel 
Gollnik, the commanding officer, took his regiment across 
the river to the west bank during the night, launching his 
attack from an unexpected direction with complete success, 

Guderian’s strategic thrust in depth to Brest-Litovsk was 
a master stroke, It fulfilled all the dictates of the b/itzkrieg— 
mobility, velocity, and indirect approach. The link-up of 
Guderian’s Corps with the Russians at Brest-Litovsk had 
enormous political significance, and made possible the 
Russo-German alliance. Guderian’s reward was the Knights 
Cross of the Iron Cross: ‘It seemed to me to be primarily a 
vindication of my long struggle for the creation of the new 
armored force’. 

The campaign gave the German army the opportunity to 
evaluate the b/itzkrieg. The results spoke for themselves— 


German 


the Polish nation lay in ruins, an entire army of 750,000 men 
and its equipment lost. The German debit balance by com- 
parison was insignificant, some 8,000 dead and 200 tanks 
lost. However, some refinements had to be introduced 
before Hitler could launch his mechanized forces on the 
next military task forced on him by his expansionist policy. 

The German High Command, ordered by Hitler to take the 
offensive in the west, was intending to put into operation 
the outmoded Schlieffen plan of 1914—a thrust in the north 
of Belgium. This was a totally predictable line of approach. 
The Maginot Line naturally reduced the possibility of an 
attack in the south, and the French and British considered 
the Ardennes in the center impassable to tanks. General 
von Manstein, Chief of Staff to von Runstedt, could not 
accept this uninspired and desolate plan. After discussions 
with Guderian, he submitted a plan to the High Command 
proposing a feint attack in the north, and a major tank 
thrust through the Ardennes towards Sedan, splitting the 
French defenses in two, 

Guderian gave von Manstein’s plan his full support, and 
emphasized the importance of using all the Panzer divisions 
for the major Ardennes thrust. But to get this plan accepted 
became a continuous struggle for Manstein and Guderian, 
and at a war game in Koblenz on 7 February the Chief of the 
Army General Staff, Colonel General Halder, declared that 
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Panzer PzKfw Il 

7 Armored fuel-tank, 
right-hand side only 

2 Tank commander's seat 

3 > MaybachH1Tr 
6-cylinder 140 bhp 
engine, giving 2,600 
pm 
Radiators (two) 
Tray for aerial when 
lowered 
Hand-operated 
mechanism for elevating 
20mm cannon 
Drive sprocket 
Steering levers 
Driver's seat 
Gear box: synchromesh 
six-speed and reverse 
20mm cannon. 180 
rounds in 10-round 
magazines 

12 Hand traverse for turret 


V Char B (French) 
A tank which formed the 
main armor of the Divisions 
Cuirasses. Weighing just 


over 30 tons, it carried a 
47mm gun on the turret. A 
75mm gun was installed in 
the front hull. The Char B 
held a crew of four and was 
powered by a six-cylinder 
307hp Renquit petrol 
engine. 
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< Phase One: breakthrough 
at Sedan by Guderian 
opened a Panzer corridor 
along which 2,200 German 
tanks streamed, reaching 
the sea in ten days, Seven 
Panzer divisions had cut off 
50 Allied divisions. 

Phase Two: the 18-day 
Panzer exploitation of 
infantry crossings of the 
Aisne and Somme rivers led 
to the quick fall of France. 
‘Swift Heinz’ then drove east 
of Paris to isolate 220,000 
troops in the Maginot Line. 
œ /n its early days (1), the 
tank was considered purely 
as an infantry support 
weapon. As troops moved 
forward, the ponderous 
1916-model went with them. 
But Guderian based his 
brilliant tank tactics (2) on 
blitzkreig—the lightning 
thrust into and behind the 
enemy front. 

V The Matilda tank. Its 
two-pounder gun was lethal 
to the German tank armor of 
the time. With 70mm of 
armor, the tank was safe 
against the enemy AT guns. 
Then the 88mm AT gun 
ended British armor’s short- 
lived invincibility. 
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it was ‘senseless’. Because of his determined insistence on 
the plan, Manstein was relieved of his contact with Panzers 
and given command of an infantry corps. During a subse- 
quent war game on 14 February the old Schlieffen plan 
was again discussed and decided upon as the best solution, 
Both Guderian and his supporter General von Wietersheim, 
declared emphatically that they had no confidence in the 
plan or the proposed employment of the armor by the High 
Command. 

The final decision was forced on the High Command by 
an apparently insignificant event. A courier, flying at night 
with vital papers containing references to the Schlieffen 
plan, was brought down on Belgian soil and it was impos- 
sible to know if he had destroyed his papers. This, coupled 
with Hitler's personal liking for the more daring Manstein 
plan, decided the course of action. A feint attack was to be 
made by moving against Holland and Belgium in the north, 
giving the impression that the Schlieffen plan was being 
pursued, But the decisive blow was to come in the Ardennes, 
delivered by the Panzer Corps who were positioned in depth. 
The remainder of the army together with Schmidt's 39th 
Panzer Corps and Hoeppner’s 16th Panzer Corps moved 
against Holland, Belgium and the Maginot Line. The Panzer 
Corps comprising Hoth’s 15th, Reinhardt’s 41st and 
Guderian’s 19th were to strike at the supposedly impassable 
tank country of the Ardennes. 

Guderian’s Corps, consisting of three Panzer Divisions, 
the 1st, 2nd and 10th, was given the difficult task of crossing 
the Meuse at Sedan. The High Command had given no 
further instructions if the crossing proved a success. 
Guderian himself had no doubts, he had told Hitler ‘unless | 
receive orders to the contrary | intend the next day to con- 
tinue my advance westwards. The Supreme leadership 
must decide whether my objective is Paris or Amiens. In 
my opinion the correct course is to drive past Amiens to the 
English Channel’, 

The defending Anglo-French forces could muster some 
4,000 armored vehicles against the 2,800 of the German 
Army, so the numerical odds were on the Anglo-French side. 
But in quality there was not much to choose between the 
two armies. The Char B was the best French tank mounting 
a 47mm gun and their Somua, a faster tank, also carried a 
47mm gun. The armor of the French tanks was normally 
thicker than the German, but the British light tanks were 
vulnerable. British infantry tanks with 70mm of armor were 
proof against the German anti-tank guns, and their 2- 
pounder gun could penetrate any German armor. The 
Germans mustered 627 of the good Mark III and IV Panzers, 
but 1,478 of their tanks were the earlier and less efficient 


Mark | and Ils. But the critical fact was deployment 
Whereas the Anglo-French armored forces were scattered 
throughout the battle area, the German Panzers were con- 
centrated and commanded as an entity. 

At 0530 on 10 May Guderian’s force struck out across 
the Luxembourg frontier. The General was well forward 
with the 1st Panzer Division and the advanced guard had 
soon passed over the Belgian frontier and made contact 
with the airborne forces that had been dropped in the rear 
of the forward battle area, But extensive road demolitions 
were encountered, and they could not advance as deep as 
their commander wanted. On the following day the path was 
cleared and the 1st Panzer Division pressed forward again 
and with little effort took Neufchâteau from the Belgian 
Chasseurs Ardennais. 


Anxious moments for Guderian 

Reports of French cavalry at Longwy prompted von Kleist 
to order Guderian to divert the 10th Panzer Division. 
Guderian described the event: ‘I asked for the cancellation 
of these orders. The detachment of one third of my force to 
meet the hypothetical threat of enemy would endanger the 
success of the Meuse crossing and therefore the whole 
operation’. After this the 10th Panzer Division was not 
diverted from its main task. Subsequently, Guderian was 
recalled to General von Kleist's headquarters for orders. The 
attack across the Meuse was to go ahead although the 2nd 
Panzer Division would not be ready, This did not really 
worry Guderian, but the fact that his prearranged plan for 
intensive air support from the Luftwaffe was to be altered 
gave him some anxious moments. 

The north bank of the Meuse was quickly taken and Sedan 
fell. The Meuse crossing, the more difficult second phase, 
began much to Guderian’s surprise with the prearranged air 
attack—von Kleist's new orders for massed bombing had 
not reached the German air force in time to be passed to the 
squadrons. The close co-operation between the Luftwaffe 
and the army had been discussed and agreed in the war 
gaming at Koblenz in February, and Guderian had appre- 
ciated the crucial importance of this intimate support. 

The French positions were pounded by wave after wave 
of Stukas—Guderian’s mobile artillery. The attacks were 
concentrated on the French 55th Division and 3rd North 
African Division in the 10th Corps of Huntziger’s French 
Second Army. The French artillery were offered superb 
targets as the German forces massed for the main river 
crossing but the opportunity could not be taken. The Stukas 
had severed all communications, and prevented the much 
needed defensive fire. Guderian records ‘the French artillery 
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was almost paralysed by the increasing threat of attack by 
Stukas and bombers’. 

After six hours of continuous battering, panic developed 
in the 55th Division, and the French Commander was 
staggered to see his troops retreating past his headquarters. 
Guderian now decided to push his infantry across the river 
in rubber boats to deceive the French into thinking the 
front had broken. The ploy worked, General Georges 
telephoned his group commanders and ordered them to 
destroy their guns and retreat; and widespread panic broke 
out behind the French divisions still trying to hold the front. 

Guderian now launched the Panzers of the 1st Division in 
a concentrated thrust against the widely dispersed French 
armor and quickly finalized the victory. His skilled tactical 
handling had produced a refinement of b/itzkrieg tactics, a 
preliminary pounding by Stukas and artillery, an infantry 
assault and a rapid Panzer exploitation. 


Complete victory in their grasp 

On 15 May, von Kleist ordered a halt to all further advances 
—Guderian reacted violently to this and demanded the 
order should be rescinded. After a heated discussion, von 
Kleist agreed that the 19th Corps could advance for a 
further 24 hours. On 16 May, a French order was captured 
which indicated that the defense was having difficulty in 
holding. Guderian instantly appreciated its significance and 
read the order out to his troops. They had been advancing 
continuously for seven days, but realizing that complete 
victory was in their grasp they surged forward again. Once 
more the Supreme Command ordered a halt on 17 May. 
General von Kleist arrived.and remonstrated with Guderian 
for disobeying orders. It was clear to Guderian that there 
was a total lack of understanding of b/itzkrieg tactics at 
Supreme Headquarters—he resigned on the spot. 

Colonel General von Runstedt, alarmed at the disagree- 
ment between his senior officers, told Guderian to assume 
command again, obey the order to halt but carry out a 
reconnaissance in force. In effect this gave Guderian the 
scope he needed. Nevertheless it was not until 19 May that 
his corps received orders to attack in strength. Ironically they 
were now crossing the old Somme battlefields of World War 
| but the d/itzkrieg was in complete contrast to 1914-18 
methods and this time victory was virtually secure, 

The old city of Amiens now lay before Guderian’s forces, 
and with his customary style he wanted to participate in the 
attack. By midday the city had fallen. During the night the 
infantry battalion of the 2nd Panzer Division pushed through 


‘ Noyelles and was to become the first German unit to reach 


the Atlantic coast. 

' Prisoners and equipment were now falling into the hands 
of the advancing Panzer Corps with monotonous regularity. 
In Amiens, a British artillery battery lined up on the barrack 
square and equipped only with training ammunition was 
captured complete. But the momentum of the advance was 
slowing, and the next day was spent in waiting for orders. 
Guderian was impatient. Orders were eventually received on 
21 May to continue the advance and capture the channel 
ports, but with only two divisions—the 10th Panzer Division 
had been detached and placed in reserve. If it had been 
possible to deploy the three divisions, Guderian’s plan 
would have been to make for Dunkirk. But two divisions 
reduced his flexibility, and the less ambitious objective of 
Boulogne was chosen. 

The Panzers had outstripped their air cover by the after- 
noon of the next day, and fierce fighting was in progress on 
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the outskirts of Boulogne. It was to be another four days 
before the town eventually fell. The German demand for 
surrender to Brigadier Nicholson, the town commander, 
was returned with the reply: ‘No. It is the British Army's 
duty to fight as well as it is the German’s’, It was decided to 
return the 10th Panzer Division to Guderian together with 
the SS Division Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler. Instantly he 
changed his tactical plan. The 1st Panzer Division struck 
out for Dunkirk and the 10th Panzer encircled Calais. 

Guderian’s brilliant tactical handling of the three divisions 
had brought absolute victory within sight. Then an unpre- 
dictable order from Hitler demanded a halt to the advance. 
Dunkirk and Calais were to be left to the Luftwaffe, The 
General wrote: ‘We were utterly speechless. But since we 
were not informed of the reasons for this order, it was 
difficult to argue against it’. Guderian told his Panzers to 
hold the line of the canal they had reached and make 
maximum use of the time for rest: Under Sepp Dietrich the 
Leibstandarte Division disobeyed orders and occupied the 
far bank of the canal. But Guderian supported the move 
which had been made for sound tactical reasons. And he 
moved in the 2nd Panzer Division in support. 

The 10th Panzer Division were poised ready to capture 
Calais; Guderian asked the Divisional Commander if he 
wanted the town left to the Luftwaffe. They jointly agreed 
that this was not necessary and the division attacked 
contrary to orders. In the afternoon, the British surrendered ; 
"We took 20,000 prisoners including between 3,000 and 
4,000 British, the remainder being French, Belgian and 
Dutch of whom the majority had not wanted to go on 
fighting and whom the English had therefore locked up in 
cellars.’ 

On the afternoon of 26 May, Hitler at last gave the order 
for the advance on Dunkirk to continue. What triumphs the 
19 Corps would have achieved if they had been allowed to 
take Dunkirk when it was first a possibility is open to 
speculation. Certainly the delay prevented the over- 
whelming victory that was within Guderian’s grasp. In fact 
Dunkirk was captured without 19 Corps’ assistance. 


Open spaces for the Panzers 

Two days after the fall of Dunkirk the new and larger 
Panzer Gruppe Guderian was formed, comprising 39 Army 
Corps (General Schmidt) containing 1 and 2 Panzer 
Divisions and 29 Motorized Infantry Division. The first 
objective for Panzer Gruppe Guderian was southwards to 
the Plateau de Langres. French opposition was strong. 
They adopted the tactics of defending the woods and 
towns strongly, leaving the open spaces for the Panzers to 
progress freely. The River Aisne was well defended, and it 
was some time before a sizeable bridgehead could be 
established. After fierce fighting, the crossing of the river 
was successfully completed, and the Panzers exploited 
forward to Chalons. 

At this point, Guderian experienced difficulty with the 
High Command: ‘From now on the Panzer Group received 
contradictory orders, some ordering a swing towards the 
east, others a continuation of the advance southwards’, 
Somehow, Guderian directed his victorious force on the 
most advantageous route. On 15 June Langres fell, and the 
Commander arrived in the town at midday. He was already 
considering the next move. 

No instructions had been received from the Army High 
Command, and Guderian sent back a liaison officer 
suggesting an advance to the Swiss frontier. By 17 June 


A severe and grim-faced Heinz Guderian, in Colonel General's uniform, faces an equally hard-faced Fuehrer. In February 
1943 Hitler at last overcame his distrust and dislike of Guderian and appointed him Inspector General of Armored Troops. 


the 29th Motorized Infantry Division had reached the 
border—Guderian personally forward in the battle taking 
instant and accurate decisions. He signalled Supreme Head- 
quarters indicating that he had reached the Swiss border at 
Pontarlier, to which Hitler signalled back ‘Your signal based 
on error. Assume you mean Pontailler sur Saône’. The reply 
was curt: ‘No error, Am at Pontarlier on Swiss border’. 

The French Army in Alsace Lorraine was now trapped. 
Since crossing the Aisne Panzer Gruppe Guderian had 
captured 250,000 prisoners. On 22 June the French 
Government agreed to an armistice—for Guderian the 
campaign in the west was over. His reward was promotion 
to Colonel General and the oak leaves for his Knight's Cross. 
The achievements of the campaign were summed up in 
Guderian’‘s farewell message to his soldiers : ‘The victorious 
advance from Aisne to the Swiss border and the Vosges will 
go down in history as an example of a breakthrough by 
mobile troops. | thank you for what you have done—it has 
been the finest fulfilment to my labors and struggles of more 
than a decade's duration’. 


Heinz Guderian took tank tactics by the scruff of the neck 
and thrashed out a new and revolutionary branch of tank 
warfare. He used his Panzers as strike weapons to thrust 
deep into his enemy's heart, moving as fast as possible and 
without stopping to consolidate. This role was given to the 
infantry following fast behind. His attitude in favor of the 
massive assault was summed up in his favorite phrase: 
'Klostzen, nich Kleckern \' ‘Kick ‘em—don't just spit on ‘em |’ 
Had Guderian been in full command of the German armor 
during the invasion of Russia the Wehrmacht may have 
succeeded. His remarkable powers of intuition, creative 
imagination and accurate assessment gave him control of 
any situation. And his Panzers would have followed him to 
hell and back. But Hitler's vacillation over the Wehrmacht's. 
objectives and the deadly, fearsome cold of the Russian 
winter, the fanatical resistance of the Red Army, plus the 
immense capability of the Russians to find limitless supplies 
of men and material proved too much, even for Guderian’s 
imaginative tactics. 

Roger Sibley 
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After Pearl Harbor they faced distrust and suspicion. But under 
Old Glory they fought—and bled—with honor and distinction 


When Japan attacked Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941 
there were more than 71,000 Nisei—American citizens of 
Japanese parentage—in the US. In their own eyes the 
Nisei were, as they passionately affirmed, loyal Americans 
willing to fight for their country. But the Japanese holocaust 
unleashed a whirlwind of distrust and suspicion which 
continued until the Nsei were given a chance to prove their 
loyalty beyond question—on the battlefield. 

In the shocked aftermath of Pearl Harbor, many Americans 
tended to forget that the Nisei had been recruited into the 
US Army before the war, and that many of them were 
already in uniform when the Japanese attacked. Many were 
also ignorant of the fact that the first Vise/ had died at Pearl 
Harbor, and that two Nisei had been involved in the capture 
of the first Japanese POW of the war, when one of the 
Japanese midget submarines was taken after the Pearl 
Harbor attack. Nevertheless the mood of the hour was 
‘relocation’: the mass round-up of all citizens of Japanese 
ancestry in the western states and their transportation to 
guarded camps in the Middle West. 


Unacceptable for service 

At the end of June 1942, the work of the War Relocation 
Authority was virtually completed. As early as 17 June, the 
US War Department had advised the discontinuation of the 
induction of Nisei, all of whom were re-classified to ‘IV-C’: 
unacceptable for service because of ancestry. Not until the 
end of the year was this official policy relaxed, when 160 
Nisei volunteers from relocation camps were accepted for 
military training. 

Ironically, the training of the unit which was to do so much 
to transform the status of the Nisei had already begun. The 
problem of the Nisei already in uniform at Pearl Harbor had 
remained; and in June 1942 two Hawaiian infantry regi- 
ments—including many Nisei who had served in the 
Hawaiian National Guard—were transferred to the mainland 
for training as a new unit, At Camp McCoy in Wisconsin the 
formation of the US 100th Infantry Battalion got under way ; 
and by the end of the year its progress and performance 
during training—first at Camp McCoy and later at Camp 
Selby, Mississippi—had made such a startling impact that 
the US Government's containment policy towards the 
Nisei was modified. 

On 28 January 1943 the formation of a special Nisei 
combat team was announced. The response was over- 
whelming; over 10,000 volunteers for only 2,500 places. 
Beginning its training at Camp Selby in April 1943, the 
442nd Combat Team with its spirited motto ‘Go For Broke |’ 
more than lived up to the high standards set by the trainee 
100th Battalion, and eventually joined the latter in Italy in 
1944. 

The six-month ‘suspicion period’ after Pearl Harbor had 
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delayed the formation of the 100th Battalion to such an 
extent that it was not ready for Operation Torch, the first 
participation of US forces in the European Theater of 
Operations (ETO) in November 1942, for which the new 
Nisei troops were earmarked. Nor did the unit take part in 
Operation Husky, the invasion of Sicily in July 1943. The 
100th Battalion first set foot on enemy soil at the close of 
September 1943, when General Mark Clark's Fifth Army 
was preparing to break out of the Salerno beach-head and 
advance on Naples and Rome. 

When its operational career began in Italy the 100th 
Battalion had been organized as a separate battalion of 
seven companies: five rifle companies, a heavy weapon 
company, and an HO company. In action, two rifle com- 
panies were normally held in reserve, giving the unit the 
battle strength of a standard US Army battalion. The 100th 
Battalion first saw action as part of the US 34th Division, 
and in the first week of November 1943 fought a battle 
which stands out as a superb example of the Nisei in war. 

Between the Salerno beach-head and Rome lay the 
serpentine coils of the Volturno River, which had so many 
twists and turns that the grouse ‘every damn river in Italy 
seems to be called Volturno’ became popular in the Fifth 
Army. Beyond the Volturno lay the German defense-line at 
Monte Cassino. But it was on the Volturno that the 100th 
Battalion earned its first battle honors. 

On 3 November the unit was given a special mission; to 
secure the left flank of 34th Division by pushing across the 
Volturno and seizing and holding vital road junctions in the 
Oliveto-Venafro sector. As the Germans commanded the 
high ground on the far bank of the river it was obvious that 
the Nisei would not be able to hold their objectives without 
taking that as well. It was to be a night action; and at 2400 
the crossing of the Volturno began. 


Piercing screams were heard 

At once the Nisei came under mortar fire and suffered 
casualties, but the battalion crossed the river in good order 
and prepared to advance on its initial objectives. Company E 
led the advance on the left flank, Company B on the right, 
but both found their progress seriously impeded by mines 
and booby-traps. While Battalion HQ was digesting this 
information, Company B was nearing the road junction 
which was its first target. Suddenly it was caught in a heavy 
burst of German machine-gun fire, which caused consider- 
able consternation at HQ. Piercing screams were plainly 
heard at the rear and it seemed that Company B was being 
cut to pieces by an ambush. The screams continued, but as 
the seconds ticked away it became apparent that the sound 
of the German machine-guns was being drowned by a 
steadily rising volume of firing from what were clearly 
American weapons. Perplexed, the Command Group 


moved forward to find out what was going on—and met 
two grinning Nisei escorting a small column of very shaken 
German prisoners, At last the position was clear. 

Company B had been advancing along a low stone wall 
when the German machine-gunners opened up on them. 
The Nisei dropped behind the wall for shelter and promptly 
used it as a breastwork to return massed fire. Then the word 
got around that the lieutenant in command of the right-flank 
platoon was missing, assumed wounded or captured. His 
platoon sergeant consulted with the men and they made the 
impromptu decision to go in with the bayonet and get their 
officer back. The sergeant's shouted order to fix bayonets 
was heard by the entire company, which swept forward over 


stringers) became separated from the assault companies and 
came under long-range fire from the Germans, but Company 
E worked round on the flank and silenced the German fire. 
By dawn the 100th Battalion had taken all its initial objec- 
tives, but it had to spend the whole of the next day being 
bombarded by mortar and shell-fire and could obviously not 
remain where it was. 

At 0800 on the second day the battalion was ordered to 
advance and clear the Germans from the heights on its front. 
This was an extremely difficult assignment, because the line 
of advance would have to traverse an open plain in daylight. 
But by stealth and skilful use of cover, the battalion strung 
out into a mile-long column and set off on a stalking advance 
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The Nisei had a fantastic decoration list. Some of the medals awarded, not in order of precedence. 1 Legion of Merit 
(three awarded); 2 US Army Distinguished Service Cross (11); 3 Bronze Star (31);4 Commendation Pennant; 5 Purple 
Heart (over 1,000 awarded, many posthumously); 6 Silver Star (44); 7 Distinguished Unit Citation. 


the wall, screaming its battle-cry—the screams which had 
caused such concern at Battalion HQ. 

The attack was completely successful. It was also the first 
recorded bayonet charge by American forces in Italy, and all 
the German positions were overrun. During the battle the 
battalion wire team (a communications officer and five wire- 


which took all day. As darkness came down the Nisei were 
in position at the foot of the heights, ready to wheel to the 
right and launch their final assault on the German positions. 

As expected, the Germans had covered the direct 
approach to their positions with a dense minefield. This 
barrier was quickly penetrated by the Nisei, through the 
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A battle streamer is affixed to the flag of a Nisei unit. General Clark makes the award after the battle at Cassino in July 1944. 


bravery of a sergeant from Company E who took on the 
duties of a one-man sapper: lifting and stacking the mines 
and marking a lane with toilet paper. This made for a speedy 
passage, but the ‘safe’ lane was a tenuous one and un- 
cleared mines caused considerable casualties, and alerted 
the Germans to the attack. To add to the problems of the 
Nisei the heavy weapons company became detached from 
the two assault companies by error, and the riflemen had to 
go in alone. But another surge of spirited hand-to-hand 
fighting cleared all the positions without the fire support 
which would normally have been considered essential. 

By dawn on the third day, 100th Battalion had pushed 
forward 700 yards ahead of the 1st Battalion on its right, and 
the latter unit had to move quickly to join up with the left 
flank of 34th Division. Even then the Nisei had to beat off 
continual German counter-attacks and hold their gains for 
two days of aggressive patrolling before they were relieved 
and withdrawn from the sector. 


Cunning and resourceful 

A fortnight before, on 21 October, a staff visit to the sector 
of 34th Division had prompted the War Department to issue 
a press announcement on the Nisei: These soldiers are as 
far away from the stereotyped picture of the evil-doing sons 
of Japan as the all-American boy is from a headhunter. It's 
in their faces. They obviously believe in what they're doing, 
and look calmly secure because of it. The action on the 
Volturno proved that the Nisei were also a highly-efficient 
fighting unit—cunning and resourceful battlefield tech- 
nicians with an esprit de corps second to none. 

The next major battle the Nisei were involved in was the 
Allied attempt to break through at Cassino in the early 
months of 1944, Here they suffered grievously—the brunt of 
the early fighting at Cassino fell on the Fifth Army, which 
suffered such heavy losses that there was a public outcry in 
America. The heaviest fighting was seen during the bloody 
crossing of the Rapido river, notorious for the terrible 
mauling of the ‘Texas Boys’ of the 36th Division. On the 
Rapido, whose banks were commanded by the guns and 
mortars on the German side, the Nisei had little but their 
own superb e/an to carry them through. Total Fifth Army 
casualties between the opening of the Cassino battle on 
15 January and the fall of Rome on 4 June were 10,744 
men. And the 1,300-strong 100th Battalion had made a 
heavy contribution in proportion to its size. In April and May 
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1944 the main effort at Cassino passed to the Eighth Army. 

After the fall of Rome the Allies pushed on to the north, 
but were halted by the German Gothic Line across the 
Appenine Mountains in late June. During the advance the 
100th Battalion had added repeatedly to its battle honors in 
countless ‘fire-brigade’ actions. And on 27 July 1944, Gen, 
Clark decorated the battalion with the highest honor the US 
Army has to pay to its units : the Distinguished Unit Citation 
‘for outstanding performance of duty in action’, By the time 
of this award the men of the 100th Battalion had won 11 
Distinguished Service Crosses, 44 Silver Stars, 31 Bronze 
Stars, and three awards of the Legion of Merit. Fifteen men 
had won battlefield commissions and over a thousand men 
of the battalion had been given the Purple Heart—many of 
them posthumously. Few units in military history have ever 
won so many honors in such a short span of combat 
history ; and the exploits of the 100th Battalion prompted a 
flood of Nisei recruiting at home: into the Air Force, the 
Army, the paratroops, and even the WACs, 

In April 1944 the new 442nd Combat Team, its training 
complete, was sent to Italy to join the 100th Battalion. It 
soon showed that its efficiency and fighting ability matched 
that of the 100th, and it was instrumental in the capture of 
Livorno, For the 100th Battalion more fighting lay ahead, 
with Operation Anvil, the invasion of southern France in 
August 1944, the push up the Rhône valley, and the last 
campaigns in the Rhineland, But its most important work 
had been done in Italy. There it had won its most enduring 
battle honors; there, too, as the ‘guinea-pig’ Nisei combat 
unit, it had proved to the world what superb fighting men 
the Japanese Americans were. 

Major James J. Gillespie, an experienced officer of the 
US 34th Division during the Italian campaign, gave his own 
fiery testimonial to one of the most remarkable fighting units 
of World War II: ‘These Hawaiian Japanese call themselves 
Hawaiians or just plain Americans. They've earned the 
tight to call themselves anything they damn well please. 
I've never been so mad in my life as | have been since | 
returned to the United States and have heard cracks made 
about Japs fighting on our side in Italy. Anybody who calls 
these doughboys “Jap” is the most narrow-minded person | 
know of. These kids, so far as | am concerned, are just as 
much American asd am.’ The Nisei had made their point. 
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MORTARS 


Conceived by infantry in 1915 trenches. Used in every war since: 
favorite weapon of guerillas. But science has caught up with it 


Light platoon, or infantry mortars. 1 Italian Brixia 45mm mortar. 2 Japanese Model 10 (incorrectly called the ‘knee’ mortar) 


50mm grenade thrower, with ammunition (3). 4 German 50mm mortar with ammunition (' 5). 6 British 2in and bomb (7) 


The infantry mortar of today is far more a precision weapon 
than its ancestor of 1915, but there is basically little differ- 
ence between the two. Each is little more than a tube with a 
firing pin at the bottom, sitting on a baseplate, and held up 
at a suitable angle by a simple bipod 

What has changed over the years has been the mortar's 
importance. From being an improvised device for trench 
warfare, the mortar advanced to being a major weapon, 
almost as versatile as an artillery piece. Then it became a 


favorite of guerillas and other ‘hit-and-run’ troops. Today, 
however, there are signs that in some spheres it has reached 
the end of its usefulness. 

The infantry mortar—unlike the heavier artillery mortar, 
which is centuries older—first appeared in the early stages of 
World War |. Mobility in warfare was apparently dead, a 
victim of barbed wire and the machine-gun, and the Euro- 
pean armies faced each other from lines of trenches 
stretching from Switzerland to the North Sea. 
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The ‘killing area’ of an artillery shell (1) is limited by angle of impact. (2) Much of the blast goes too high, or down. 
By contrast, the mortar’s steeper descent (3) gives a more lethal fragmentation pattern (4)—and ammunition is cheaper. 


How to hit an enemy hidden behind a parapet or in a 
trench became an urgent question for the front-line troops 
themselves. Using lengths of pipe, jam tins filled with 
explosive, and other oddments, they invented on the spot 
the first primitive mortars to lob shells over the obstructions. 

The idea was fine, but the weapons themselves were 
wildly inaccurate, and the British engineer and inventor Sir 
Wilfred Stokes was asked to produce a mortar which would 
be more of a threat to its enemies—and less to its operators. 

Stokes's answer, and the German mortars which promptly 
countered it, would have won no prizes for precision 
engineering. For trench warfare, all that was needed was a 
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weapon with a range of from 3,000 to 4,000 yards and 
enough accuracy to drop a bomb in the same parish as the 
target. If the first bomb did not strike its target, you simply 
fired four more. 

Much more important at that stage was cheapness of 
manufacture. As long as the weapon itself was an ‘educated 
drainpipe’ costing a few pounds or marks, it seemed folly to 
spend real money on the bombs. As a result, bombs were 
roughly-finished castings filled with low-grade explosive 
and with sheet metal fins welded on to the end. It was not 
unknown for the fins to un-weld themselves in the barrel 
when fired and for the bomb to go lolloping through the air 
< The light infantry mortar 
was born froma need to lob 
shells or bombs vertically 
from one’s own entrenched 
position to the opposing 
trenches across ‘no-man's 
land". It was the only way 
to cause casualties among 
enemy troops well dug-in 
and out of sight. 

œ A later development was 
the ‘bouncing bomb’ 
designed by the Germans 
and used in World War ll. On 
impact, a charge in the head 
of the bomb is detonated 
and throws the projectile 


height of about 30ft it 
explodes, resulting ina 
highly lethal spread of 
shrapnel over troops below. 
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< The man who developed the ‘educated drainpipe’ into an 
efficient trench mortar. Sir Wilfred Stokes poses by his 
original 3in trench mortar. In front of the weapon are 
ranged a variety of the missiles which could be fired from it, 
including high-explosive and gas containers. 

V Side view of the original 3in Stokes trench mortar. It 

was the result of a request by British troops for a safe 
standard version of the many unofficial and makeshift 
mortars used in trench warfare. But the official demand for 
cheapness resulted in crude and unsafe projectiles. 


and land far too close to the mortar for comfort. 

For a time after World War! the mortar looked as if it would 
vanish, because of its specialized use in trench warfare. But 
it was, strangely enough, another aspect of trench warfare 
which assured its continued existence, Many engagements 
in 1914-18 had come to an inconclusive end because the 
infantry had outrun their artillery support, and the guns 
could not be got forward fast enough through the shell-torn 
ground. The Germans had attempted to answer this by 
providing their infantry with their own light guns, and in the 
post-war years this solution was tried by several other 
armies. But post-war armies were starved of money, and 
mortars were cheaper than guns. 

Another reason for the mortar’s survival after World War | 
was the threat of gas warfare in a future war. Experience had 
shown that the most effective method of using gas was to 
dump a large number of high-capacity projectiles on the 
enemy in the shortest possible time, to swamp him with a 
high concentration of gas. For this the mortar was a good 
weapon, since it had a high rate of fire and, due to the low 
firing stresses, could fire a thin-walled bomb with a higher 
payload of gas than an artillery shell of the same calibre. 


Now a standard weapon 

So the mortar took its place as a standard'weapon, and by 
the start of World War II every infantry battalion had a 
section of mortars of about 3in calibre firing a bomb of about 
10lb to something like 3,000 yards. Infantry platoons had a 
2in or 50mm model. Chemical warfare troops were provided 
with heavier weapons—4.2in or 120mm calibre—but when 
gas warfare did not eventuate in World War II these weapons 
were used instead as infantry support weapons, firing high- 
explosive bombs. 

This new war found many new uses for the mortar, too, 
Firing smoke bombs for screening movement was one 
example. To demand, and get, a smoke screen from field 
artillery took time. Ammunition had to be prepared and 
fuse-settings calculated. Ranging shots had to be fired. An 
observer had to assess, report back, have his assessment 
converted into firing data and ordered to the guns. 

With a mortar, though, the infantryman himself just 
reached into a different box for a smoke bomb and dropped 
it dowe the barrel. The man who fired the mortar saw the 
burst of his bomb, which was fused to explode on impact and 
generally filled with white phosphorus to give immediate 
smoke. He corrected for range by rule of thumb, and kept it 
up until he had a suitably thick screen, 

After smoke bombs came illuminating bombs for lighting 
up the battlefield, colored smoke and flare bombs for 
signalling by day or night, even propaganda bombs to 
provide the enemy with—as it turned out—light reading and 
toilet paper. 

Probably the most ingenious variant was the ‘bouncing 
bomb’ developed by the Germans for their 81mm mortar. 
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The idea was to burst a bomb in the air so that fragments 
rained down to strike troops behind cover. This can be done 
by fitting the bomb with a time fuse, but this introduces 
unwelcome complications in determining the setting, setting 
it, adjusting it, and so on. The bouncing bomb used an 
impact fuse and merely had to be dropped down the bartel 
and fired. On impact, the fuse fired a small charge of smoke- 
less powder in the head of the bomb which blew it back up 
into the air, igniting a short delay-fuse as it did so, When the 
bomb had ‘bounced’ about 30ft into the air, the delay-fuse 
burned through and detonated the high explosive filling to 
give an airburst with a highly lethal effect. 

Why was the mortar so lethal, so much more feared and 
disliked than conventional artillery? The answer lies in its 
peculiar ballistic features—its high-capacity bomb and its 
high trajectory. A mortar fires at between 45° and 70° 
elevation, and as a result the bomb arches high into the sky 
and descends to earth steeply, arriving at an angle of about 
70° to the horizontal. 

By contrast, an artillery shell generally arrives at an angle 
of about 30°. Many of the fragments of a shell are wasted— 
they either bury themselves in the ground or fly into the air 
before falling to earth with no more force than gravity 
provides. But the mortar bomb, standing almost on its nose, 
distributes many more of its fragments lethally, giving the 
bomb a far greater killing area. In addition, the mortar bomb 
has a higher capacity for explosive—upwards of 18 per cent 
of its weight as compared with an artillery shell’s 8 per cent 
to 10 percent. 

The mortar has other great advantages: it is cheap to 
make, cheap to provide ammunition for, and simple to 
operate. 


‘Artillery on the cheap’ 

These virtues attract armies with vast numbers of peasants 
requiring armament, such as the Soviet Army of World War 
Il. In Soviet hands, the mortar developed beyond a simple 
light-weight infantry-accompanying weapon to become 
‘artillery on the cheap’, with calibres as high as 240mm— 
about 9.5in. 

This trend brought some complications. A 3in mortar with 
a maximum range of 3,000 yards or so can be controlled by 
a corporal with a pair of field glasses and a wet finger to 
gauge wind direction. To function effectively, a 240mm 
model throwing a 300Ib bomb to 12,000 yards needs 
trained forward observers, fire direction centers, map survey 
and the same extensive back-up that artillery needs, But it 
still needs fewer highly-skilled men than artillery does and, 
when manpower for the mortars themselves is plentiful, the 
immense volume of effective fire which batteries of heavy 
mortars can deliver is well worth the effort. 

After World War II the mortar was assured of a place in 
most armies, but the post-war passion for cost-effectiveness 
—which was due in part to a desire to economize in other 
areas in order to spend immense sums on missiles—led to a 
critical look being taken at mortars. Consequently, the 
standard infantry mortars of the major powers have been 
replaced by more expensive, but more carefully designed 
and manufactured weapons, firing more expensive but more 
lethal and much more accurate bombs at greater ranges. 
Whereas the British 3in and US 81mm mortars of 1944 
might drop 20 bombs into the area of a football field, their 
81mm models of 1974 could comfortably drop the same 
number of bombs on to a tennis court, only one-third of the 
area, and at almost twice the range. 
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A Used by both Germans and Russians on the Eastern Front 


in World War Il, the 120mm mortar on its carriage. 

V /n action at Cassino, Italy, 1944. An 81mm mortar squad 
of the 133rd US Infantry Regiment firing into the town. 

t The British 3in (equivalent to 76mm) mortar in action in 
New Guinea jungle during World War ll. 

VæœHeads down as a German 81mm mortar team operates in 
Italy in 1943. In order to counteract movement in the loose 
ground two soldiers grip the supports as the mortar fires. 


For obvious reasons—low cost, simplicity, light weight— 
the mortar became a favored weapon of guerillas from 
World War II resistance movements to the Viet Cong of the 
1970s. Usually, it was the only method they could use to 
bring heavy firepower to bear, For the guerilla, the speed of 
action of a mortar was a decided plus-factor; an averagely 
well trained mortar squad can drop into action, fire 20 
bombs, pack up and be gone before the last bomb has 
exploded. For years, this hit-and-run technique resulted in 
empty ‘counterpunches’ by the aggrieved party, but this 
advantage has rebounded, since it led to the development 
of anti-mortar techniques. 
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The problem of countering the mortar had become more 
pressing as World War II progressed, particularly with the 
increasing German use of their excellent 120mm medium 
mortar (which was, incidentally, a German copy of a Russian 
copy of a French design). Experiments by the British Army 
showed that it was possible to detect a mortar bomb in 
flight by using centimetric radar, and towards the end of the 
war in Europe a number of anti-aircraft radar sets were 
appropriated for use as mortar detectors. The technique 
demanded some skilled operators, since it meant picking up 
the bomb in flight and tracking it to determine its trajectory, 
and then plotting the trajectory backwards until it inter- 
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sected the ground at the point where the mortar should, 
theoretically, be located. 

After the war, a number of radar sets were extensively 
modified to try to do some of the work electronically and 
rely less on human skill. Meanwhile, designers in both the 
US and Britain began work on equipment which would do 
the job even more effectively. In the middle 1950s the 
results were tried, found to work, and became standard issue. 

The anti-mortar technique of the early 1970s requires 
much less skill from the operator. Radar locates the bomb in 
flight and stores its position in a memory data bank. It then 
locates the bomb a second time, higher up the trajectory, 
and fixes this position. Using these two fixes and the time 
interval between, a computer reconstructs the trajectory and 
calculates the mortar’s position accurately to within 25 
metres, before the bomb has even hit the ground. By 
coupling the radar to a data processing system which 
includes an artillery battery, firing instructions can be pro- 
duced almost within seconds of detecting the bomb, and 
retaliatory fire opened before the mortar squad is working 
properly. 

So effective has this system become that mortar firing by 
dissidents and guerillas has lost a great deal of its effective- 
ness. In Aden in the 1960s, the arrival of British mortar- 
locating radar ended Arab guerillas’ use of mortars, after 
one round had been fired, by instant and lethal counter- 
mortar fire. US counter-mortar radar sets were similarly 
effective in Viet Nam. 


Counter-mortar radar 

Counter-mortar radar has certainly ended the use of the 
heavier mortars from static positions, but the lighter infantry 
versions are still worth while. Used quickly, they are not 
usually the object of radar search, while the very light 50mm 
models, which act as extended-range grenade throwers, are 
unlikely to be detected at all. 

With heavier mortars, like the western powers’ 81mm, 
the current trend is to mount them in a tracked armored 
personnel carrier to give the mortar greater mobility and to 
protect the squad from retaliatory fire. 

The idea comes from World War II when the US Army 
experimented with mounting its 81mm and 4.2in mortars in 
the back of half-tracks, The objective was to transport the 
mortar across bullet-swept ground to a selected position, 
but another advantage was discovered: once arrived, the 
mortar could go straight into action without having to be 
dismounted and exposing the squad to fire. The British 
Army had developed the armored tracked carrier for the same 
purpose, but this carried the mortar dismantled and the 
squad had to be delivered to a protected or concealed 
position so they could dismount and bring the mortar into 
action on the ground. 

By the late 1960s the Israelis, among others, were using 
armored personnel carriers with mortars mounted on a 
revolving baseplate inside, firing out through the open hatch 
in the roof. 

In the future it seems that light mortars will accompany 
infantry. So will medium mortars on self-propelled mounts. 
But heavier mortars, whether owned by regular or irregular 
forces, stand no chance against counter-mortar radar. 

It is this, more than anything else, which has led dissident 
and guerilla forces, unable to afford armored personnel 
carriers, to adopt rockets and recoilless weapons instead. 
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The Civil War's greatest bombardment and Pickett’s Charge: 
Lt. Franklin A. Haskell faced them both—and lived to tell 


The third day of the Battle of Gettysburg, in the American 
Civil War, saw the climax of General Robert E. Lee’s efforts to 
destroy the often decimated but never quite annihilated 
Federal Army of the Potomac. Invading Pennsylvania in the 
summer of 1863, the Confederate Army of Northern Virginia 
was seeking a great victory to offset the imminent fall of 
Vicksburg, besieged by General Ulysses Grant's army on 
the Mississippi; once that great river was in Union hands 
the Southern States would be cut in two. Lee found his 
opportunity at the small town of Gettysburg on 1 July. 

The first day's encounter north of the town ended with 
his subordinates, Lieutenant Generals A. P. Hill and R. S. 
Ewell, having crippled two out of the seven Federal corps 
commanded by Major General George G. Meade. On the 
second day, Gen. Lee's attempt to exploit this success by 
converging attacks against Culp’s Hill and the Round Tops 
(the flanks of the reinforced Union position) to the south 
went sadly astray, due to a failure of communication 
between Lee and his Corps commanders. 


Last bid for victory 

Nevertheless the Federal army had suffered further heavy 
losses, sufficient to suggest a retreat before the Corps com- 
manders resolved to hold on to their hook-shaped line 
centered on Cemetery Ridge. The arrival of Major General 
George E. Pickett's fresh division of Virginians was the key 
factor in persuading Lee to make a last bid for victory. His 
plan was to split the Union line asunder from two opposite 
directions. 

One half of the pincer was to be Major General Edward 
Johnson's reinforced division clinging to the forward slopes 
of Culp's Hill, But an early morning Federal counter-attack 
drove Johnson out of his position in six hours of savage 
fighting. Pickett's 15,000 infantrymen, the other half of the 
pincer, would have to attack unsupported by Johnson's 
thrust to meet them. Yet such was Lee's faith in his men that 
he still hoped to trap the greater part of the Army of the 
Potomac on the ground between Cemetery Ridge and 
Culp's Hill. He gambled on one massive blow to smash 
through the Union center. As the prelude to Pickett's frontal 
infantry assault, Lee ordered the heaviest artillery bombard- 
ment ever heard in North America. 

Lieutenant Franklin Arteas Haskell was an eyewitness of 
the bombardment and the assault that followed. Not only 
was he on the receiving end of ‘the stroke that shook the 
continent’, to quote the Confederate General Longstreet, 
but he wrote this account in the fortnight immediately after 
the battle, completing it at Harpers Ferry on 16 July. His 
death, less than a year later in General Grant's Wilderness 
Campaign, prevented any revision, preserving the narrative's 
vitality and vividness, stemming from his recent experiences 
in the battle. As aide to Brigadier General John Gibbon, 
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commanding general of 2nd Division, II Corps, Haskell was 
personally involved with the soldiers who had to take the 
brunt of Pickett's Charge. Yet, being a staff officer, he was 
sufficiently detached to describe—with an eloquent pen— 
the moment of crisis on Cemetery Ridge. 


The distinct, sharp echo of one of the enemy's guns, 
G square over to the front, caused us to open our eyes and 

turn them in that direction, when we saw directly above 
the crest the smoke of the bursting shell, and heard its noise. 
In an instant, before a word was spoken, as if that was the 
signal gun for general work, loud, startling, booming, and 
report of gun after gun, in rapid succession, smote our ears, 
and their shells plunged down and exploded alb around us. 
We sprang to our feet. In briefest time the whole rebel line to 
the west was pouring out its thunder and its iron upon our 
devoted crest. The wildest confusion for a few moments 
obtained among us. The shells came bursting all about. The 
servants ran terror-stricken for dear life, and disappeared. 
The horses hitched to the trees, or held by the slack hands 
of orderlies, neighed out in fright, and broke away and 
plunged riderless through the fields. 

The general at the first had snatched his sword, and 
started on foot to the front. | called for my horse; nobody 
responded. | found him tied to a tree near by, eating oats, 
with an air of the greatest composure, which under the 
circumstances, even then struck me as exceedingly ridicu- 
lous. He alone, of all beasts or men near, was cool. Anxious 
alone for his oats, while | put on the bridle and adjusted the 
halter, he delayed me by keeping his head down, so | had 
time to see one of the horses of our mess wagon struck and 
torn by a shell, The pair plunge—the driver has lost the rein; 
horses, driver and wagon go into a heap by a tree. Two 
mules close at hand, packed with boxes of ammunition, are 
knocked all to pieces by a shell. 


Hoarse roar of battle 

The mighty din that now rises to heaven and shakes the 
earth is not all of it the voice of the rebellion; for our guns, 
the guardian lions of the crest, quick to awake when danger 
comes, have opened their fiery jaws and begun to roar—the 
great hoarse roar of battle. | overtook the general half-way 
up to the line. Before we reach the crest his horse is brought 
by an orderly. Leaving our horses just behind a sharp 
declivity of the ridge, on foot we go up among the batteries. 
The men of the infantry have seized their arms, and behind 
their works, behind every rock, in every ditch, wherever there 
is any shelter, they hug the ground, silent, quiet, unterrified, 
little harmed. 

The enemy's guns, now in action, are in position at their 
front of the woods, along the second ridge and towards their 
tight, behind a small crest in the open field, where we saw 


‘The grand old ensign... which these people coming would 
rob of half its stars... .’ Haskell's emotive veneration for the 
Stars and Stripes at Gettysburg. Thirty-five states were 
represented, including West Virginia, added to the Union in 
1863. Over 200 of the flags were flown by Federal units. 


the flags this morning. Their line is some two miles long, and 
their range is from 1,000 to 1,800 yards. 125 rebel guns, we 
estimate, are now active, firing 24-pound, 20, 12, and 10- 
pound projectiles, solid shot and shells, spherical, conical, 
spiral. The enemy's fire is chiefly concentrated upon the 
position of the Second Corps. From the Cemetery to Round 
Top, with over 100 guns, and to all parts of the enemy's line, 
our batteries reply, of 20 and 10-pound Parrotts, 10-pound 
rifled ordnance, and 12-pound Napoleons, using projectiles 
as various in shape and name as those of the enemy. 

Captain Hazard, commanding the Artillery Brigade of the 
2nd Corps, was vigilant among the batteries of his com- 
mand, and they were all doing well. We sat down just behind 
the crest, close to the left of Cushing's battery, to bide our 
time, to see, to be ready to act when the time should come, 
The thunder and lightning of these 250 guns, and their 
shells, when smoke darkens the sky, are incessant, all- 
pervading, in the air above our heads, on the ground at our 
feet, remote, near, deafening, ear-piercing, astounding; and 
these hailstones are massy iron charged with exploding fire. 

We see the solid shot strike axle, or pole, or wheel, and the 
tough iron and heart of oak snap and fly like straws, The 
great oaks there by Woodruff's guns heave down their 
massy branches with a crash, as if the lightning had smote 
them. The shells swoop down among the battery horses, 
standing there apart; a half-dozen horses start, they 
tremble, their legs stiffen, their vitals and blood smear the 
ground. 

And these shot and shells have no respect for men either. 
We see the poor fellows hobbling back from the crest, or 
unable to do so, pale and weak, lying on the ground, with 
the mangled stump of an arm or leg dripping their life-blood 
away, or with a cheek torn open or a shoulder smashed. We 
saw them but a moment since, there among the flame, with 
brawny arms and muscles of iron, wielding the rammer and 
pushing home the cannon’s plethoric load. 


‘The fiery Southern crosses.’ Haskell saw 12 out of the 47 
carried in Pickett's charge. Though not the official Stars and 
Bars, the Confederacy’s Battle Flag was more popular, being 
designed for easy differentiation from its Union foe. 


Strange freaks these round shot play! We saw a man 
coming up from the rear with his full knapsack on, and some 
canteens of water held by the straps in his hands. He was 
walking slowly, and with apparent unconcern, though the 
iron hailed around him. A shot struck the knapsack, and it 
and its contents flew 30 yards in every direction; the 
knapsack disappeared like an egg thrown spitefully against 
the rock. The soldier stopped, and turned about in puzzled 
surprise, put up one hand to his back to assure himself that 
the knapsack was not there, and then walked slowly on 
again unharmed, with not even his coat torn. 


‘Go... and be a man!’ 

Near us was a man crouching behind a small disintegrated 
stone, which was about the size of a common water bucket. 
He was bent up, with his face to the ground, in the attitude 
of a pagan worshipper before his idol. It looked so absurd to 
see him thus, that | went and said to him: ‘Do not lie there 
like a toad—why not go to your regiment and be a man?’ He 
turned up his face with a stupid, terrified look upon me, and 
then without a word turned his nose again to the ground, An 
orderly that was with me at the time told me a few moments 
later, that a shot struck the stone, smashing it in a thousand 
fragments, but did not touch the man, though his head was 
notsix inches from the stone. 

Not ten yards away from us a shell burst among some small 
bushes, where sat three or four orderlies, holding horses. 
Two of the men and one horse were killed. Only a few yards 
off a shell exploded over an open limber box in Cushing's 
battery, and almost at the same instant another shell over a 
neighboring box. In both the boxes the ammunition blew up 
with an explosion that shook the ground, throwing fire and 
splinters and shells far into the air and all around, and 
destroying several men. We watched the shells bursting in 
the air, as they came hissing in all directions. Their flash was 
a bright gleam of lightning radiating from a point, giving 
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The famous crunch of Pickett's charge against Gibbon’s division. An ammunition caisson of Cushing's Battery A, 4th US 
Artillery, explodes in the heart of the close-quarter fighting. Seminary Ridge, rebel startline, lay not a mile away. 


place in a thousandth part of a second to a small, white, 
puffy cloud, like a fleece of the lightest, whitest wool. These 
clouds were very numerous, but sometimes, as we faced 
towards the enemy, and looked above our heads, the 
approach would be heralded by a prolonged hiss, which 
always seemed to be a line of something tangible, termina- 
ting in a black globe, distinct to the eye, as the sound had 
been to the ear. The shell would seem to stop, and hang 
suspended in the air an instant, and then vanish in fire and 
smoke and noise. We saw the missiles tear and plow the 
ground. All in rear of the crest for 1,000 yards was the field 
of their blind fury. 
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Ambulances passing down the Taneytown road with 
wounded men were struck. The hospitals near this road were 
riddled. The house which was General Meade’s headquarters 
was shot through several times, and a good many horses of 
officers and orderlies were lying dead around it. Mules with 
ammunition, pigs wallowing about, cows in the pastures, 
whatever was animate or inanimate, in all this broad range, 
were no exception to their blind havoc. The percussion 
shells would strike and thunder, and scatter the earth, and 
their whistling fragments, the Whitworth bolts, would pound 
and ricochet, and bowl far away sputtering, with the sound 
of a mass of hot iron plunged in water; and the great solid 


shot would smite the unresisting earth with a sounding thud. 

An hour has droned its flight since first the roar began. 
There is no sign of weariness or abatement on either side. 
The general proposed to go among the men, and over to the 
front of the batteries; so at about two o'clock he and | 
started. We went along the lines of the infantry as they lay 
there flat upon the earth a little to the front of the batteries. 
They were suffering little, and were quiet and cool, How 
glad we were that the enemy were no better gunners, and 
that they cut the shell fuses too long. To the question asked 
the men: ‘What do you think of this?’ the replies would be, 
‘Oh, this is bully’; ‘We are getting to like it’; ‘Oh, we don’t 
mind this’. 

A shell struck the breastwork of rails up in sight of us, and 
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a moment afterwards we saw the men bearing some of their 
wounded companions away from the same spot; and 
directly two men from there came down toward where we 
were, and sought to get shelter in an excavation near by, 
where many dead horses . . . had been thrown. General 
Gibbon said to these men, more in a tone of kindly expostu- 
lation than of command: ‘My men, do not leave your ranks 
to try to get shelter here. All these matters are in the hands of 
God, and nothing that you can do will make you safer in 
one place than another’. The men went quietly back to the 
line at once. 

Half-past two o'clock, an hour and a half since the com- 
mencement, and still the cannonade did not in the least 
abate; but soon thereafter some signs of weariness and a 
little slacking of fire began to be apparent upon both sides 
First we saw Brown's battery retire from the line, too feeble 
for further battle. Its position was a little to the front of the 
line. Its commander was wounded, and many of its men 
were so, or worse ; some of its guns had been disabled, many 
of its horses killed ; its ammunition was nearly expended. 

Soon after the battery named had gone, the general 
started to return, passing towards the left of the division, 
and crossing the ground where the guns had stood. The 
stricken horses were numerous, and the dead and wounded 
men lay about, and as we passed these latter, their low, piteous 
call for water would invariably come to us, if they had yet 
any voice left. | found canteens of water—no difficult matter 
where a battle has been—and held them to livid lips; and 
even in the faintness of death the eagerness to drink told of 
the terrible torture of thirst. 


Unshaken infantry 

But we must pass on. Our infantry was still unshaken, and 
in all the cannonade suffered very little. The batteries had 
been handled much more severely. | am unable to give any 
figures. A great number of horses have been killed—in some 
batteries more than half of all. Guns had been dismounted, a 
great many caissons, limbers, and carriages had been 
destroyed, and usually 10 to 25 men to each battery had 
been struck, at least along our part of the crest. Altogether 
the fire of the enemy had injured as much, both in the modes 
that | have stated, and also by exhausting our ammunition 
and fouling our guns, so as to render our batteries unfit for 
further immediate use. 

Of the injury of our fire upon the enemy, except the facts 
that ours was the superior position, of not better served and 
constructed artillery, and that the enemy’s artillery hereafter 
during the battle was almost silent, we knew little. Of course, 
during the fight we often saw the enemy's caissons explode, 
and the trees, rent by our shot, crashing about his ears ; but 
we can from them alone infer but little of general results. At 
three o'clock, almost precisely, the last shot hummed and 
bounded and fell, and the cannonade was over. 

The purpose of General Lee in all this fire of his guns was 
to disable our artillery and break up our infantry upon the 
position of the 2nd Corps, so as to render them less an 
impediment to the sweep of his own brigades and divisions 
over our crest and through our lines. He probably supposed 
our infantry was massed behind the crest and the batteries ; 
and hence his fire was so high and the fuses to his shells 
were cut so long, too long. 

The artillery fight over, men began to breathe more freely, 
and to ask: ‘What next, | wonder?’ The battery men were 
among their guns, some leaning to rest and wipe the sweat 
from their sooty faces; some were handling ammunition 
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The first two days of Gettyshurg—75,000 Confederates lap 
round the ridge positions of 93,000 Northerners. In spite of 
his more extended line General Lee amassed 138 cannon, 
over half his artillery, to bombard the Union center for an 
hour before the infantry went in at 1345 to smash it asunder. 


boxes and replenishing those that were empty. Some 
batteries from the artillery reserve were moving up to take 
the places of the disabled ones; the smoke was clearing 
from the crest. We walked slowly along in rear of the troops, 
by the ridge, cut off now from a view of the enemy or his 
position, and were returning to the spot where we had left 
our horses. 


Was the enemy falling back? 

Gen. Gibbon had just said that he inclined to the belief 
that the enemy was falling back, and that the cannonade 
was only one of his noisy modes of covering the movements. 
| said that | thought that 15 minutes would show that the 
rebel did not mean retreat. We were near our horses when 
we noticed Brigadier General Hunt, Chief of Artillery of the 
army, near Woodruff's battery, swiftly moving about on 
horseback, and apparently in a rapid manner giving some 
orders about the guns. In a moment afterwards we met 
Capt. Wessels and he said, excited: ‘General, they say the 
enemy's infantry is advancing’. We sprang into our saddles ; 
ascore of bounds brought us upon the all-seeing crest. 

Regiment after regiment, and brigade after brigade, move 
from the woods and rapidly take their places in the lines 
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forming the assault. Pickett's proud division holds their 
right; Pettigrew's (Heth's) their left. The first line, at short 
intervals, is followed by a second, and that a third succeeds ; 
and columns between support the lines. More than half a 
mile their front extends ; more than 1,000 yards the dull gray 
masses deploy, man touching man, rank pressing rank, and 
line supporting line. Their red flags wave; their horsemen 
gallop up and down; the arms of 18,000 men, barrel and 
bayonet, gleam in the sun—a sloping forest of flashing steel. 
Right on they move, as with one soul, in perfect order, 
without impediment of ditch or wall or stream, over ridge 
and slope, through orchard and meadow, and cornfield, 
magnificent, grim, irresistible, All was orderly and still upon 
the crest; no noise and no confusion. The men had little 
need of commands. 

The click of the locks as each man raised the hammer to 
feel with his finger that the cap was on the nipple; the sharp 
jar as a musket touched a stone upon the wall when thrust 
in aiming, over it; and the clinking of the iron axles, as the 
guns were rolled up by hand a little further to the front, were 
quite all the sounds that could be heard. Cap boxes were 
slid around to the front of the body ; cartridge boxes opened ; 
officers opened their pistol holsters. The trefoil flags, colors 
of the brigade and divisions, moved to their places in rear; 
but along the lines in front, the grand old ensign that first 
waved in battle at Saratoga, in 1777, and which these 


Atrio of Union formation flags for II Corps of the Army of 
the Potomac—the corps that took the brunt of the third day's 
fighting. Its badge was the trefoil leaf emblem. Flag shape 
indicated the unit type represented. Below (1) is the blue 
and white, swallow-tailed Corps Flag. 


people coming would rob of half its stars, stood up, and the 
west wind kissed it as the sergeant sloped its lance towards 
the enemy. 

Gen. Gibbon rode down the lines, cool and calm, and in 
an unimpassioned voice he said to the men: ‘Do not hurry, 
men, and fire too fast, let them come up close before you fire, 
and then aim low and steadily’. 

Our skirmishers open a spattering fire along the front, and, 
fighting, retire upon the main line. Then the thunders of our 
guns shake and reverberate through the air, and their 
sounding shells smite the enemy. The general said | had 
better go and tell Gen. Meade of this advance. To gallop to 


Gen. Meade’s headquarters, to learn that there he had 
changed them to another part of the field, to despatch to 
him by the Signal Corps, in Gen. Gibbon’s name, the 
message, ‘The enemy is advancing his infantry in force upon 
my front’, and to be again upon the crest, were but the work 
ofa minute. 

All our available guns are now active, and from the fire of 
shells as the range grows shorter and shorter, they change 
to shrapnel, and from shrapnel to canister; but in spite of 
shells and shrapnel and canister, without wavering or halt, 
the hardy lines of the enemy continue to move on. The rebel 
guns make no reply to ours, and nocharging shoutrings out 
today, as is the rebel wont; but the courage of these silent 
men amid our shot seems not to need the stimulus of other 
noise. 

The enemy's right flank sweeps near Stannard’s bushy 
crest, and his concealed Vermonters rake it with a well- 
delivered fire of musketry. The gray lines do not halt or reply, 
but withdrawing a little from that extreme they still move on. 
And so across all that broad, open ground they have come, 
nearer and nearer, nearly half the way, with our guns 
bellowing in their faces, until now 100 yards, no more, 
divide our ready left from their advancing right. The eager 
men there are anxious to begin. First Harrow’s breastworks 
flame, then Hall's, then Webb's. 

As if our bullets were the fire coals that touched off their 


Haskell calls Gibbon’s troops the ‘White Trefoil’ division, 
meaning 2nd Division of II Corps; the color white denotes a 
second sub-unit. Below (2) is the unit's rectangular flag. 
The triangular flag of Webb’s 1st Brigade (3) has a white 
band for 2nd Division and red trefoil for a first sub-unit. 


muskets, the enemy in front halts and his countless level 
barrels blaze back upon us. The 2nd Division is struggling in 
battle. All along each hostile front, 1,000 yards, with 
narrowest space between, the volleys blaze and roll. When 
the rebel infantry had opened fire our batteries soon became 
silent. They were the targets of the concentrated rebel 
bullets, and some of them had expended all their canister; 
but they were not silent before Rhorty was killed, Woodruff 
had fallen mortally wounded, and Cushing, firing almost his 
last canister, had dropped dead among his guns, shot 
through the head by a bullet, 

Unable to find my general when | had returned to the 
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A The path of Pickett's charge. Three divisions, comprising 
ten brigades (the three new Virginian ones on the right) had 
to march 1,400 yards through a withering Union cross-fire. 
As a result, the original attack frontage of 1,000 yards 
narrowed to a hundred at the angle in the Union stone wall. 


‘The trefoil flags, colors of the brigade and divisions, were 
moved to their places in rear... .° Unlike regimental colors 
they were not rallying points in battle, but markers showing 
generals and staff officers the positions of larger units. 


crest after transmitting his message to Gen. Meade, and 
while riding in the search, having witnessed the develop- 
ment of the fight from the first fire upon the left by the main 
lines, until all of the two divisions were furiously engaged, | 
gave up hunting as useless—| was convinced Gen. Gibbon 
could not be on the field ; | left him mounted ; | could easily 
have found him now had he so remained, but now, save 
myself, there was not a mounted officer near the engaged 
lines—and was riding towards the right of the 2nd Division, 
with purpose to stop there, as the most eligible position to 
watch the further progress of the battle. 

Wondering how long the rebel ranks, deep though they 
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were, could stand our sheltered volleys, | had come near 
my destination, when the larger portion of Webb's brigade— 
there by the group of trees and the angles of the wall—was 
breaking from the cover of the works, and without order or 
reason, with no hand uplifted to check them, was falling 
back, a fear-stricken flock of confusion! The fate of 
Gettysburg hung upon a spider's single thread ! 


The ‘damned’ red flags 

My sword that had always hung idle by my side, the sign 
of rank only, in every battle, | drew, bright and gleaming, the 
symbol of command, As | met the tide of those rabbits, the 
damned red flags of the rebellion began to thicken and 
flaunt along the wall they had just deserted, and one was 
already waving over the guns of the dead Cushing. | ordered 
those man to ‘halt’, and ‘face about’, and ‘fire’ and they 
heard my voice, and gathered my meaning, and obeyed my 
commands. On some unpatriotic backs, of those not quick 
of comprehension, the flat of my sabre fell, not lightly ; and 
at its touch their love of country returned, and with a look 
at me as if | were the destroying angel, as | might have 
become theirs, they again faced the enemy. 

Gen. Webb soon came to my assistance. He was on foot, 
but he was active, and did all that one could do to repair the 
breach. The men that had fallen back, facing the enemy, soon 
regained confidence and became steady. This portion of the 
wall was lost to us, and the enemy have gained the cover of 
the reverse side, where he now stormed with fire.:Some 
scores of venturesome rebels that, in their first push at the 
wall, had dared to cross at the further angle, and those that 
had desecrated Cushing's guns, were promptly shot down. 

At this point little could be seen of the enemy, by reason 
of his cover and the smoke, except the flash of his muskets 
and his waving flags. Those red flags were accumulating at 
the wall every moment, and they maddened us as the same 
color does the bull. Webb’s men were falling fast, and he is 
among them to direct and encourage; but, however well 
they may now do, with that walled enemy in front, with more 
than a dozen flags to Webb's three, it soon becomes 
apparent that in not many minutes they will be overpowered, 
or that there will be none alive for the enemy to overpower. 


Wasting, melting line 

Webb has but three regiments, all small. Oh! where is 
Gibbon—where is Hancock—some general, anybody, with 
the power and the will to support this wasting, melting line? 
No general came, and no succor! | thought of Hayes upon 
the right; but from the smoke and roar along his front, it was 
evident he had enough upon his hands, if he stayed the 
inrolling tide of the rebels there. Doubleday upon the left 
was too far off, and too slow. 

As a last resort | resolved to see if Hall and Harrow could 
not send some of their commands to reinforce Webb. | 
galloped to the left in the execution of my purpose, and as | 
attained the rear of Hall's line, from the nature of the ground 
there it was easy to discover the reason and the manner of 
this gathering of rebel flags in front of Webb. The enemy, 
emboldened by his success in gaining our line by the group 
of trees and the angle of the wall, was concentrating all his 
right against, and was further pressing, that point. There was 
the stress of his assault—there would he drive his fiery 
wedge to split our line. In front of Harrow’s and Hall's 
brigades he had been able to advance no nearer than when 
he first halted to deliver fire. To effect the concentration 
before Webb, the enemy would march the regiment on his 
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extreme right of each of his lines, by the left flank, to the rear 
of the troops, still halted and facing to the front, and so 
continuing to dress in his right. When they were all massed 
in the position desired, he would again face them to the 
front, and advance to the storming. Not a moment must be 
lost. 

‘How is it going ?’ Col. Hall asked me as | rode up. ‘Well, 
but Webb is hotly pressed, and must have support, or he 
will be overpowered. Can you assist him?’ ‘Yes’. ‘You 
cannot be too quick’. ‘| will move my brigade at once’ 
‘Good’. He gave the order, and in briefest time | saw five 
friendly colors hurrying to the aid of the imperilled three. 
All men that | could find, | took over to the right at the 
double quick. On horseback | could see that the enemy's 


The deadly close-range musketry that was the vicious climax to the rebel assault. The Confederates have gained the clump 
of oak trees in the angle of the Union stone wall, but their weight of fire was below that of the out-numbered defenders. 


right, under Hall's fire, was beginning to stagger and to 
break. ‘See’, | said to the men, ‘see the chivalry, see the 
gray-backs run |’ The men saw, and as they swept to their 
places by the side of Hall's and opened fire, they roared, 
and this in a manner that said more plainly than words—the 
crest is safe ! 

Before the 2nd Division the enemy is massed, the main 
bulk of his force covered by the ground that slopes to his 
rear, with his front at the stone wall. Between his front and 
us extends the very apex of the crest. All there are left of the 
White Trefoil Division—yesterday morning there were 
3,800; this morning there were less than 3,000; at this 


moment there are somewhat over 2,000—12 regiments and 
three brigades, are below, or behind the crest, in s 
position that by the exposure of the head and upper part of 
the body above the crest they can deliver their fire in the 
enemy's faces along the top of the wall 

Companies, regiments, and brigades are blinded and 
intermixed—an irregular, extended mass—men enough, if 
in order, to form a line of four or five ranks along the whole 
front of the division. The 12 flags of the regiments wave 
defiantly at intervals along the front. At the stone wall, at 
unequal distances from ours of 40, 50 or 60 yards, stream 
nearly double this number of battle flags of the enemy. 
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Brigadier General Lewis A. Armistead is mortally wounded as his Virginians overrun the last gun of Cushing's battery, 
wheeled forward to the stone wall to engage them with cannister. Converging Federal reserves from the left will retake it. 


Thick flashes stream from the wall; thick volleys answer 
from the crest. No threats or expostulation now; only 
example and encouragement. All depths of passion are 
stirred down to their deep foundations, Individuality is 
drowned in a sea of clamor; and timid men, breathing the 
breath of the multitude, are brave. The frequent dead and 
wounded lie where they stagger and fall; there is no 
humanity for them now, and none can be spared to care for 
them. The men do not cheer, or shout—they growl; and 
over that uneasy sea, heard with the roar of musketry, 
sweeps the muttered thunder of a storm of growls. 

My ‘Forward to the wall!’ is answered by the rebel 
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counter-command, ‘Steady men’, and the wave swings 
back. These men of Pennsylvania, on the soil of their own 
homesteads, the first and only ones to flee the wall, must be 
the first to storm it. ‘Major, lead, lead your men over the 
crest—they will follow!’ ‘By the tactics, | understand my 
place is in the rear of the men’. ‘Your pardon, sir; | see your 
place is in rear of the men. | thought you were fit to lead. 
Captain Suplee, come on with your men’. ‘Let me first stop 
this fire in the rear, or we shall be hit by our own men’. 
‘Never mind the fire in the rear; let us take care of this in 
front first’. ‘Sergeant, forward with your color. Let the rebels 
see it close to their eyes once more before they die’. 


The color sergeant of the 72nd Pennsylvania, grasping 
the stump of the severed lance in both his hands, waved the 
flag above his head, and rushed toward the wall. ‘Will you 
see your color storm the wall alone ?’ One man only started 
to follow. Almost half-way to the wall, down go color bearer 
and color to the ground—the gallant sergeant is dead. The 
line springs ; the crest of the solid ground, with a great roar, 
heaves forward its maddened load—men, arms, smoke, fire, 
a fighting mass; it rolls to the wall; flash meets flash; the 
wall is crossed; a moment ensues of thrusts, yells, blows, 
shots, and undistinguished conflict, followed by a shout, 
universal, that makes the welkin ring again ; and the last and 
bloodiest fight of the great battle of Gettysburg is ended and 
won. ‘ 


When the vortex of battle passion had subsided—hopes, 
fears, rage, joy, of which the maddest and the noisiest was 
the last—we were calm enough to look about us. Are these 
abject wretches about us, whom our men are now dis- 
arming, and driving together in flocks, the jaunty men of 
Pickett's Division, whose steady lines and flashing arms, 
but a few moments since, were sweeping up the slope to 
destroy us? Are these red cloths that our men toss about in 
derision the ‘fiery Southern crosses’, thrice ardent, the 
battle-flags of the rebellion that waved defiance at the wall? 
We know, but so sudden has been the transition we yet can 
scarce believe. 

Just as the fight was over, and the first outburst of victory 
had a little subsided, when all in front of the crest was noise 
and confusion, prisoners being collected, small parties in 
pursuit of them far down into the field, flags waving, 
officers giving quick, sharp commands to their men, | stood 
apart for a few moments upon the crest. Some few musket 
shots were still heard in the 3rd Division; and the enemy's 
guns, almost silent since the advance òf his infantry, until 
the moment of his defeat, were dropping a few sullen shells 
among friend and foe upon the crest—rebellion fosters such 
humanity. 


Saddest sight of many 

Near me, saddest sight of the many of such a field, and 
not in keeping with all this noise, were mingled, alone, the 
thick dead who, not yet cold, with the blood from their death 
wounds, had given their lives to the country upon that 
stormy field. It is not an hour since those legions were 
sweeping along so grandly—now 1,600 of their fiery mass 
are strewn among the trampled grass, dead as the clods they 
load; more than 7,000 are wounded, some there with the 
dead in our hands, some fugitive far towards the woods, 
among them Generals Pettigrew, Garnett, Kemper and 
Armistead, three mortally, and the last one in our hands, 

Four thousand not wounded are prisoners of war; more 
in number of the captured than the captors. Some hold up 
$ their hands, or a handkerchief, in sign of submission ; some 
have hugged the ground to escape our bullets, and so are 
taken; few made resistance after the first moment of our 
crossing the wall; some yield submissively with good grace, 
some with grim, dogged aspect, showing that, but for the 
other alternative, they would not submit to this. Colonels, 
and all less grades of officers are among them, and all are 
being stripped of their arms. Small arms, more thousands 
than we can count, are in our hands, scattered over the field. 


Both severely wounded 

Would to Heaven Generals Hancock and Gibbon could 
have stood there where | did, and have looked upon that 
field! But they are both severely wounded, and have been 
carried from the field, One person did come that | was glad 
to see there; and he was no less than Major General Meade, 
whom the Army of the Potomac was fortunate enough to 
have at that time to command it. 

General Meade rode up, accompanied alone by his son, 
who is his aide-de-camp—an escort, if select, not large for 
a commander of such an army. The principal horsemen was 
no bedizened hero of some holiday review, but he was a 
plain man, dressed in a serviceable summer suit of dark blue 
cloth, without badge or ornament, save the shoulder straps 
of his grade, and a light, straight sword of a general staff 
officer, He wore heavy high top boots and buff gauntlets, 
and his soft black felt hat was slouched down over his eyes. 
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Four victors of Gettysburg—all were severely wounded. Two major generals in the center are Winfield S. Hancock (seated) 
of Il Corps and David B. Birney, III Corps. Flanking them are Brigadier Generals F. C. Barlow (left) andJohn Gibbon (right). 


His face was very white, not pale, and the lines were 
marked and earnest, and full of care. As he arrived near me, 
coming up the hill, he asked in a sharp, eager voice, ‘How is 
it going here?’ ‘I believe, General, the army is repulsed’, | 
answered. Still approaching, and a new light began to 
come upon his face, of gratified surprise, with a touch of 
incredulity, of which his voice was also the medium, he 
further asked, ‘What! Is the assault entirely repulsed ?' his 
voice quicker and more eager than before. ‘It is, sir’, | replied. 

By this time he was on the crest, and when his eye had for 
an instant swept over the field, taking in just a glance of the 
whole—the masses of prisoners, the numerous captured 
flags, which the men were derisively flaunting about, the 
fugitives of the routed enemy disappearing with the speed 
of terror in the woods—partly at what | had told him, partly at 
what he saw, he said impressively, and his face was lighted, 
‘Thank God’, And then his right hand moved as if he would 
have caught off his hat and waved it; but this gesture he 
suppressed, and instead he waved his hand, and said 
‘Hur-rah l' The son, with more youth in his blood, and less 
rank upon his shoulders, snatched off his cap and roared out 
his three ‘hurrahs’ right heartily 

The general then surveyed the field some minutes in 
silence. He at length asked who was in command but before 
| had time to answer that | did not know, he resumed. ‘No 
matter; | will give my orders to you, and you will see them 
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executed’. He then gave directions that the troops should be 
re-formed as soon as practicable, and kept in their places, 
as the enemy might be mad enough to attack again; he also 
gave directions concerning the posting of some reinforce- 
ments, which he said would soon be there, adding, ‘If the 
enemy does attack, charge him in the flanks and sweep him 
from the field—do you understand ?’ The general, then a 
gratified man, galloped in the direction of his headquarters. 

| have no knowledge, and little notion, of how long a time 
elapsed from the moment the fire of the infantry commenced 
until the enemy was entirely repulsed in this his grand 
assault. | judge, from the amount of fighting, that probably 
the fight was of an hour's duration, but | cannot tell, and | 
have seen none who knew. The time seemed but a 
very few minutes when the battle was over. y) 


Tactically, the South did not lose at Gettysburg. Its losses 
were not significantly higher than the North's, and Lee was 
able to retire in good order after keeping his army on 
Seminary Ridge throughout 4 July in the vain hope that 
Meade would launch a Federal repeat of Pickett's charge. 
But for the Confederacy, a ‘draw’ at Gettysburg was not 
good enough, Only a resounding victory would have com- 
pensated for the simultaneous loss of Vicksburg on the 
Mississippi front. And from this point onwards, the South's 
fortunes steadily declined to defeat. 
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